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E have had so many failures over naval dis- 
W armament that hope of the Powers agreeing 
had sunk nearly to zero. But the proposal 
made by Mr. Gibson on behalf of the United States 
Government puts a new face on the matter. The 
essence of it is that we should adopt the French thesis 
and aim at limitation not merely on a globular tonnage, 
but of each class of war vessel—capital ships, air-carriers, 
ships under 10,000 tons and submarines. On that 
basis America was prepared to treat at once. Lord 
Cushendun has been criticised for the lack of cordiality 
in his reply; but he does not seem to us to have been 
guilty of anything more than caution, and he obviously 
has not rejected—he could not reject—the offer. Indeed, 
he said that it was important, and must profoundly 
affect the work of the Preparatory Commission at 
Geneva. Sir Austen Chamberlain also, in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, welcomed the Gibson declara- 
tion, and the prospects of an agreement begin to look 
bright. The difficulty lies not in the principle—which 
the British Government itself had already put forward— 
but in the determination of the categories into which 
ships of war should be divided. But this should not be 
insuperable. For Sir Austen added significantly that 
he “attached great importance to the possibilities 
opened up by the greater elasticity given by Mr. 
Gibson’s suggestions to the adjustment of the agreed 
naval strength to the different circumstances of the 
two Powers.” 








* * * 

This is all satisfactory enough in its way, and may 
Possibly lead to some useful practical results. But for 
our part we should prefer to any agreement with America 
4 definite and clearly-stated policy on the part of the 


British Government that in no circumstances are we 
going to enter into any naval competition with America. 
She may have 50 battleships, 200 cruisers and 10,000 
submarines for all we care—if she wants them and is 
ready to pay for them for the sake of being able to say 
that “ God’s own country” has the greatest navy on 
God’s own earth. European navies concern us to a 
certain, now very limited, extent, but the size of the 
American navy does not concern us at all. The main 
objections to a formal agreement are (1) that it implies 
the existence of a rivalry which in fact does not exist, 
and (2) that it tends to encourage each Government to 
build up to the full limits agreed upon even though so 
many ships are not really wanted by either party. It 
is quite possible that if agreement is reached, we shall 
lay down more warships next year than we should 
otherwise have done. Very likely it would be cheaper 
for us to return to the old “‘ two-power”’ standard as 
regards Europe and leave America out of account 
altogether. American battleships could not cross the 
Atlantic with a hostile submarine fleet at sea, and in any 
case there are no imaginable circumstances in which 
now-a-days we could ever go to war with America. What 
would be far better than any formal agreement would 
be for the two Governments to pluck up their courage 
and cut down the constructional demands of their 
respective Admiralty Departments by 70 per cent. or 
so. However, there may perhaps be some moral 
advantage in our coming to a public and widely 
advertised agreement for some formal measure of 


disarmament. 
* * * 


Mr. MacDonald made an important declaration of 
Labour policy at Buxton on Wednesday. He gave 
pledges in regard to five specific matters on which a 
Labour Government would take action. The system 
of widows’ pensions would be extended—need being 
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treated as the sole basis. The Food Council would be 
empowered to control prices. A programme of building, 
aiming at 1,000,000 new houses, would be set on foot. 
The education programme would have nursery schools 
in the forefront. The maternity and child welfare 
services would be developed. To the last two items 
Mr. Baldwin also is committed—as far, that is, as he 
can be considered committed to any useful reform. 
But his pronouncements lack the definiteness of Mr. 
MacDonald’s, and those who want deeds and not words 
will, we think, put their money on “ Red ” rather than 
on “ Blue.” The other items—the widows’ pensions, 
the food-price control and the million houses—are no 
part of Mr. Baldwin’s programme, and some of his 
supporters would doubtless repudiate them as_ un- 
necessary or impracticable, or even as “class- 
legislation.”” They are none of those things, but very 
proper measures, for which the Labour Party, if it gets 
the chance of carrying them out, will evidently be able 
to count on Liberal support. 


* * * 


As we go to press the prospects of a settlement of the 
Reparations imbroglio in Paris have dwindled almost 
to vanishing point. The experts are at present engaged 
in compiling a report of their proceedings, and, as this 
will take several days, there is still a possibility of 
further negotiations. The hopes of an immediate 
settlement, however, are small, and it is probable that 
the delegates will depart in peace with a recommendation 
that discussion be resumed at a later date. If the 
conference does break down, it will be for two reasons— 
other, of course, than the obvious one that the gulf 
between the German offer and the Allied demands has 
been too wide. First, the delegates have shown little 
flexibility, and it is probable that politicians would have 
succeeded where experts were doomed to’fail. This is 
particularly the case with Dr. Schacht, who throughout 
has taken the long view, and who is naturally unwilling 
to put his signature to a settlement which is bound to 
earn him the opprobrium of a large number of his 
fellow-citizens. He has, therefore, been less yielding 
than perhaps some members of the German Government 
would have liked. But the second and the chief reason 
for the failure must be sought in the prematurity of 
the conference itself. For this, Mr. Parker Gilbert 
must be held responsible, and there is much to be said 
for Mr. Keynes’s point of view, that the Dawes Plan 
has not been long enough in force to convince the Allies 
that their demands may be impossible of fulfilment. 
Disappointed though we may all be—and none more 
than the Germans—there is no need for pessimism. It 
is more than probable that financial conditions in 
Germany will soon force the German Government to 
press for the re-opening of negotiations. 

* cs * 


Owing to the strict censorship which prevails in 
Jugoslavia, an exact estimate of the popularity of the 
new regime is impossible. It is evident, however, that 
a large section of the Croat Peasants Party has never 
accepted the Zivkovitch administration, and is opposing 
it with such means as it has at its disposal. The 
opposition has been driven underground, but it would 
be rash to conclude that it had been rendered innocuous. 
The appearance in Sofia of Dr. Pavlevitch, a former 
Croat deputy, and the letter which the Croat Ministers 
in King Alexander’s Cabinet addressed to the Croat 
peasantry, are unmistakable proofs that agitation 
against the Government is still being prosecuted with 
much vigour. For this the Government itself is partly 
to blame. It has several sound achievements to its 
credit. It has restored an outward measure of political 


<a 


tranquillity. 
its foreign relations. It has produced a_ balanced 
budget, and has done its best to deal with corruption 
in Government offices. As it has never failed to 
proclaim its intention of returning to a Parliamentary 
regime, it has won popularity amongst all those 
people, including the Croats, who are more interested 
in their personal businesses than in party politics, 
In one particular, however, the Government does not 
seem to have lived up to its promises. It has always 
boasted that it would administer justice impartially, 
Although it has brought to trial the Croat murderer 
of a Belgrade newspaper editor, it has made no attempt 
to hasten on the trial of M. Punisha Ratchitch, the 
Montenegrin deputy, the author of the outrage in the 
Skupshtina nearly a year ago. Croats have always 
maintained that the Serbs would find some means of 
acquitting this man, and the failure to deal with him 
is a burning cause of discontent. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill has been conducting a controversy with 
Mr. Ernest Bevin over the question of the General 
Strike. Mr. Churchill denies that he was responsible 
for the decision to break off negotiations on account of 
the famous Daily Mail incident. He does not, however, 
deny that negotiations were broken off on this ground, 
or that he agreed to their being broken off. Indeed, 
inferentially he makes it plain that he was opposed to 
negotiation before the Daily Mail incident occurred. 
His story, therefore, seems to confirm the view that 
there were two parties in the Cabinet, of which one was 
opposed to negotiation throughout, and in favour of 
forcing the issue with the object of teaching the Unions 
a lesson, while the other at first favoured negotiations, 
but was finally persuaded to break them off when the 
Daily Mail printers refused to print the controversial 
leading article denouncing the strike. It is important 
to have the point finally established that this incident 
was the cause of the final rupture; for it clearly puts 
the blame for the strike mainly on the Government’s 
shoulders. Noone disputes that the Daily Mail printers 
acted entirely on their own, without the authority or 
knowledge of the General Council. The Government 
therefore, on Mr. Churchill’s own admission, allowed the 
irresponsible behaviour of a handful of compositors, 
acting against the orders of their own leaders, to close 
the door to further negotiations with the Trades Union 
Congress General Council, although these negotiations 
had, just before, reached a promising stage. It would 
be impossible to find a stronger condemnation of the 
Government’s attitude than is involved in Mr. Churchill's 


defence. 
x * * 


Lord Eustace Percy, in his defence of the Education 
Estimates this week, sought to justify the Government's 
educational record of the past five years, and incidentally 
foreshadowed clearly the next steps which he has in 
mind. His great enthusiasm at the moment is for 
technical education and the building up of a closer 
relationship between education and industry. With this 
object, he wants to extend the provision of Technical 
Colleges, and to give them a higher and more assured 
status. At the same time, he evidently intends the 
new type of secondary schools proposed in the Hadow 
Report to serve largely as feeders to the Technical 
Colleges, as the existing secondary schools serve 4 
feeders to the Universities. He seems to be thinking 
in terms of a twofold system of education, with a barrier 
of class—for that is what it will be in effect—between 
the two parts of the system. His utterances on these 
points have alarmed the educational world, and seem te 
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It has shown a spirit of conciliation in 
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mvolve a vital departure from the ideas put forward by 
the Hadow Committee. A particular and essential 
question is whether the new schools are to be staifed 
and equipped in accordance with the standards hitherto 
regarded as appropriate to secondary or to elementary 
education. Are they to be merely a new “ higher top ” 
to the elementary system, or, as the Hadow Committee 
intended, a real provision of secondary education on a 
broader basis? And are the Technical Colleges to be 
given an increased recognition on their merits, or to be 
merely a cheaper substitute for the extension of 
University education ? 
* “s * 
The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
met the two central employers’ federations on Tuesday, 
in order to hear their reasons for rejecting the Melchett- 
Turner report on Industrial Co-operation. The state- 
ment issued at the close of the meeting indicated no 
more than a decision to continue the conversations, and 
to consider the setting up of a joint committee from 
the three bodies to report to a further meeting later on. 
The creation of this body will presumably not interfere 
with the work of the Melchett-Turner Conference, 
which decided in advance to continue its deliberations 
whatever the two representative employers’ federations 
might do. Of these two bodies one, the Federation of 
British Industries, does not deal at all with labour 
matters in the narrow sense, but confines itself to 
questions of economic and commercial policy, leaving 
matters of wages, hours and labour conditions to 
the Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. This 
difference is apparently regarded as important; and 
one reason given by the employers for objecting to the 
Melchett-Turner proposals is that they involve a 
mingling together of both groups of questions. It is 
not, however, easy to see how in dealing with the 
Trade Unions the employers can possibly expect to 
keep the questions apart. ‘* Rationalisation ’’ obviously 
involves both labour conditions in the narrow sense and 
considerations of economic policy which are certain to 
affect those conditions. The separation of functions 
set up by the two employers’ bodies can, in fact, hardly 
be preserved in practice. The Trade Unions and 
employers’ associations in particular trades are constantly 
having to deal with both groups of questions together 
in the course of their ordinary industrial negotiations. 
** * x 
These matters of machinery, however, are obviously 
not the real points at issue. If the employers wanted 
to set up a National Industrial Council, they could do 
so, and get any necessary alterations in the powers 
and charters of their representative organisations 
accepted. What has still to be seen is whether they 
do desire this, either on the terms proposed by the 
Melchett-Turner Conference, or on any others that may 
now be put forward. On the evidence so far available, 
we very much doubt if they do; and we are inclined 
to agree with what we suppose to be their conclusion, 
though perhaps not for the same reasons. There is a 
real danger in the establishment of a large and portentous 
new piece of industrial machinery without any definite 
preliminary understanding as to its objects or functions ; 
and we are not at all clear at present}what the proposed 
Industrial Council is really expected to do. It will 
accordingly be better if, instead of going on at once 
with this project, the Trades Union Congress and the 
employers’ bodies now settle down to discuss other, 
and immediately far more important, features of the 
Melchett-Turner proposals, especially the agreed condi- 
tions for the recognition of bona fide Trade Unions, 
and the guarantees against victimisation and the 
Promotion of “company” Unions. Along these lines 


it ought to be possible for progress to be made, if the 
employers’ federations are really keener on securing 
better relations with the Trade Unions than on scoring 
a point off Lord Melchett and his friends. 

* ** 


Once again there is*the threat of a widespread 
lock-out in the cotton trade, as the outcome of a purely 
local dispute. A mill in Oldham, which was recently 
closed, instituted on its re-opening a revised system of 
wage-payment which reduced the earnings of a number 
of operatives in the preparing processes. The Oldham 
Cardroom Association thereupon called its members in 
the mill out on strike. The owners allege that this 
involves a breach of agreement, as the case should have 
been submitted to a joint committee before a strike 
was started. The men retort that no change in working 
conditions should have been made until the question 
had been considered by a joint committee, and refuse 
to return to work except under the old conditions. 
The National Cardroom Amalgamation has urged that, 
in the interests of peace, work should be resumed 
pending discussion; but the local Union refuses to agree 
to this. The employers’ federation now threatens a 
national lock-out unless work is resumed; and at the 
same time there has been a renewal among employers 
of the contention that wages must come down before 
the cotton trade can become more prosperous. The 
threat of a national dispute over a small local matter 
seems to the outsider ridiculously disproportionate to 
the cause; but the fact is that all parties in the cotton 
industry are in a jumpy state, and that there are more 
than local issues in the background. Fortunately, 
time is left for further negotiations before the employers’ 
threat comes into operation, and it is reasonable to 
hope that the dispute will not be allowed to spread. 


ok ok 1K 


An Irish correspondent writes : Now that the system 
of cat-and-mouse arrests of Republican suspects has 
been successfully challenged in the courts, Free State 
Ministers will have to find other means of safeguarding 
witnesses and jurors in political cases. It is true that 
if we were, as we claim to be, a logical people, the 
action of Republican Die-hards in invoking the aid of the 
law would end the trouble. If these people recognise 
the jurisdiction of Free State tribunals for their own 
purposes, they cannot very well endorse the policy of 
the terrorists who believe in shooting jurors like rabbits. 
Unfortunately, this rather obvious logic does not impress 
the gunman mind, and Ministers are taking no chances. 
Pending a final decision of the courts on the legality of 
the arrests, the Cabinet has drafted a Bill which revises 
the whole system of trial by jury. Under this scheme 
provision is made for majority verdicts by secret ballot, 
jurors are called in court by numbers instead of names, 
the jury list is a private document, and accused persons 
are deprived of the right of obtaining the names and 
addresses of the jury panel. These changes, if passed 
into law, will of course make nonsense of trial by jury in 
the British sense. This, however, is by no means a 
fatal objection in Ireland, where for generations the 
packing of juries on behalf of the Government or the 
prisoner has been the rule rather than the exception. 
Nobody, for instance, was really shocked when a Minister 
in one of the debates about the arrests, retorted, in 
reply to the protests of Fianna Fail that men should 
be considered innocent till they were proved guilty: 
“This is a mere cliché of nineteenth-century English 
Liberalism.” The ordinary man is less concerned that 
the new Bill should not make things more difficult for 
prisoners than that it should make them easier for jurors 


and witnesses. 
B 
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THE POLICY OF SOBRIETY 


It is not enough in a situation of trust in the ‘commonwealth that 
a man means well to his country; it is not enough that in his single 
person he never did an evil act, but always voted according to his 
conscience, and even harangued against every design which he 
apprehended to be prejudicial to the interests of his country. This 
innoxious and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon a plan 
of apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark of 
public duty. That duty demands and requires, that what is right 
should not only be made known, but made prevalent; that what is 
evil should not only be detected, but defeated. When the public 
man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty with effect, 
it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of his trust almost as 
much as if he had formally betrayed it. It is surely no very 
rational account of a man’s life, that he has always acted right; but 
has taken special care to act in such a manner that his endeavours 
could not possibly be productive of any consequence. (Burke, The 
Present Discontents.) 


that if Mr. Baldwin hoped to save his political skin, 

he must offer the country something better than Mr. 
Churchill’s fireworks and lollipops. Mr. Baldwin has so far 
offered nothing better. In his Drury Lane pronouncement 
last Thursday and again in his wireless talk on Monday 
he murmured gently about the honesty of his party, he dwelt 
complacently on the poor little performances of his Govern- 
ment, and he unfolded a programme calculated to lose him 
several million votes. Before these lines are in print, he will 
have spoken again, and no doubt further disheartened his 
friends and wearied the electorate. For what, at bottom, is 
his policy but “ a plan of apology and disculpation,” which 
in this critical period “ falls miserably short of the mark of 
public duty’? Whether Burke’s words were a_ just 
criticism of Chatham, we shall not say. But they are cer- 
tainly a fair description of the qualities and methods of 
Mr. Baldwin. 

The Prime Minister’s speeches are a mockery, alike in their 
boasts about past achievements and in their undertakings for 
the future. We have no party axe to grind; we only want 
genuine remedies for great social ills, and we should support 
any Government which applied them. It is with no desire 
therefore to see the worst that we examine Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy. But how lamentably poor is the best init! He tells 
us that Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s housing scheme has been 
the greatest success that any Government has ever achieved. 
If that meant anything, it should mean that new houses at 
least approximating to the number wanted had been built. 
Yet everybody knows that they have not. There was, 
indeed, great progress in building before the Government 
reduced the subsidy in October, 1927; after that the number 
built fell by more than fifty per cent. The result is that, as 
Mr. Greenwood put it the other day, “there are, after 
eighteen months, 150,000 families in England and Wales 
without new houses, who might have been living to-day 
under decent conditions if the building output had been 
maintained.” And with the diminution in building there 
has, of course, come an increase—a huge increase—in un- 
employment among the building trades operatives. The 
National Housing and Town Planning Council has just pub- 
lished a report by a committee of its experts, in which they 
estimate that one quarter of the houses in the country—i.e., 
2,000,000 houses—are overcrowded, and that for the abate- 
ment of this evil well over a million new houses are imme- 
diately required. What does Mr. Baldwin say to that? 
He says that “ Mr. Chamberlain has delivered the goods,” 
and “* we feel that half our work has been done.” Content, 
therefore, with their performance in providing new houses, 
the Government are ready for the other half of the task—the 
reconditioning of the old houses in the slums. It is certainly 
high time that that problem was tackled; there have been 
only 6,000 houses pulled down under slum clearance schemes 
in the last four years; and the filth and misery in which vast 
sections of the people are living is a notorious scandal. But 


i commenting last week on the Budget speech, we said 


vam, 


what confidence can we have in the earnestness of the 
Government’s professions in that matter, in face of their 
pretences, or illusions, about the ample supply of new 
houses ? 





“In education,” says Mr. Baldwin, “ our record is one | 


of which I must feel proud.” 


Here again is complacency 
where there should be shame. 


What educationist, what 


teacher, is satisfied with the work of Lord Eustace Percy? | 


Ideals he has, of course (though there have been occasions 
when he has forgotten them in his eagerness to issue certain 
famous Circulars); but his performance has been meagre, 
There are still, as was pointed out in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, 16,000 classes with more than 50 children, 
and 62,000 with more than 40, ten thousand of them under 
unqualified teachers! Progress in the provision of secondary 
school places has been inexcusably slow; the building of 
new schools has lagged. And the proposals of the Hadow 
Report, for a thoroughgoing reorganisation of the primary 
and secondary system and the raising of the school age, 
have been either ignored or perverted into plans which may 
be highly mischievous in their results. Mr. Baldwin informed 
his audience at Drury Lane that a comprehensive scheme, 
including “a new conception of technical education,” is 
now being worked out, and will probably be embodied ina 
new Education Act—at any rate, that is “‘ the direction in 
which he is moving, full of hope and faith.” How many 
of us, with the best will in the world, can share his hope 
and faith? Other social reforms near to his heart are the 
Factories Bill (which he pretends he was only prevented 
from carrying ere this by the “struggle of 1926” !), and 
measures for the prevention of maternal mortality and the 
promotion of infant welfare. Such measures are urgently 
needed, and we are glad to know that Mr. Baldwin is 
exercised about them. But our enthusiasm is a little 
damped when he tells us, with that irrepressible honesty 
of his, that “I have not yet all our plans prepared; the 
subject requires much investigation, but it is one that I am 
going to push ahead with to see how best we can look after 
the small children.” No rash promises here, you will 
observe. 

On the question of unemployment, which overshadows 
all the rest, Mr. Baldwin is not merely disappointing ; he is 
ludicrous. The problem, it appears, is not nearly so serious 
as we had thought. The numbers of the unemployed have 
fallen; there is a new atmosphere in industry; our trade is 
improving. Cornish farmers are exporting broccoli to the 
Continent, and bicycles from Coventry are going to the West 
Coast of Africa. Presently—from October to March—the 
Army and the Air Force and the Navy will be fed on British 
beef. Is this all? Not quite; we must not forget the acti- 
vities of the Ministry of Labour’s Training Centres and of the 
Industrial Transference Board. The Government’s un- 
employment policy, said Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday, was 
that of “ the three T’s ”—training, transference and trade 
improvement, this last, of course, including Mr. Baldwin's 
“three B’s.” Add S for “safeguarding ’—‘ which the 
Government, if returned, were going to continue and 
expand ”—and the programme is complete. This is what 
the Prime Minister calls a “ policy of sobriety.” It might 
equally well be called a policy of stagnation, of stupidity, 
of suicide. It is certainly a policy of shirking a duty. For 
unemployment as we have it to-day is not a trouble that is 
curing itself. Training and transference, good though they 
may be, are, as everyone knows, doing but little to reduce its 
volume. Safeguarding, even if we assume it to be desirable, 
can only have a very limited and a very slow effect—and the 
same may be said of emigration. Mr. Baldwin’s broccoli 
and beef are pour rire. The disease is desperate, and it wants 
bold doctoring. 
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Of course, what we call bold doctoring the Government 
decry as “ relief-works ”; but they will not escape on that 
pretence. As we have pointed out again and again in these 
columns, the schemes of public work advocated by both the 
Labour and the Liberal parties are not the mere digging of 
holes and filling them up again. Housing and slum-clear- 
ance, the development of roads, bridges, harbours and docks, 
and of electrical undertakings, land drainage and afforesta- 
tion—all these comprise work which wants doing and which 
it will pay the country to have done. It is possible to go the 
wrong way about the business, and run any or all of such 
schemes in the old “ relief-work”’ way. But it is equally 
possible to run them on a reasonably sound economic basis, 
with careful and systematic organisation. By all means let 
us seek to get men into permanent employment, which the 
Government insist must be the prime aim. But that aim 
does not conflict with the immediate remedy for unemploy- 
ment that they reject. It is not a case of private work 
versus public work, of broccoli-growing versus house or road 
building, but of private work plus public work. And it is 
pretty clear that the overwhelming mass of public opinion 
believes in that policy, is not alarmed by the cry of “ relief- 
work,” and is contemptuous of Mr. Baldwin’s “ sobriety.” 
This slogan, under the alias of “ tranquillity,” has served 
the Tory party on two occasions since the break-up of the 
Coalition. It seems likely to bring them to shipwreck next 
month, This is a post-war election, says Mr. Baldwin, and 
it will not be won by pre-war electioneering methods. If 
by pre-war electioneering methods he means bold promises, 
we suspect that that is precisely what it will be won by. 
The country is asking for a stimulant after four years of 
soda water. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL.—III. 


RAGUE.—Even as we circled between the hills and 
the forests and admired the delicate pink tinge of 
the snow, we became aware that the gospel of 

Czechoslovakia is work. There is plenty of beautiful 
countryside, but wherever a little town springs up its purpose 
is conspicuously utilitarian. Often these little towns are 
positively ugly; uniformity and bad taste mark the rows of 
houses, and the unfinished streets are dingy. In spite of 
the different landscape, I was constantly reminded of the 
factory towns of Lancashire. But doubtless, from the 
economic standpoint, the comparison is not unflattering. 
Czechoslovakia is still in process of making, and its people 
are chiefly intent on industrial development. 

As for Prague, I think I have never seen so much building 
in any city of considerable size. Impressions are some- 
times wrong, and it may be that, by various accidents, I 
am led into exaggeration. Possibly I passed and repassed 
the same building operations. Possibly my particular 
quarters commanded more than their proper share of 
building operations.: Possibly my brain registered, as it 
often will, this particular feature of Prague too vividly, and 
having twice observed building operations, refused to notice 
anything but building operations. I am prepared to make 
every allowance, but it still remains true that there are in 
Prague many building operations, and that they are in some 
Sense typical of Czechoslovakia. Conscious growth, in- 
dustrious accretion—here is the keynote of the little State 
which came into existence as a separate entity ten years ago. 

I arrived in Prague late at night, and early the next 
morning I received a telephone call from the Foreign Office. 
More; a motor-car, in which was a Foreign Office official, 
was presently at my door, and I accepted his invitation to 
inspect the city, and be introduced to the leading citizens, 
in his company. Let it not be supposed that I write with 


the smallest ironic intent; on the contrary, I am exceedingly 
grateful for the courtesy that was shown to me. Obviously 
there was a propagandist desire, but it was an intelligible 
and an intelligent desire. There was in it nothing offensive, 
nothing restrictive; and my hosts appeared chiefly con- 
cerned to point out to me the old rather than the new 
Prague. 

What a wonderful place it is, with its antique turrets and 
gables, its picturesque steeples and balconies, its bridge 
built by the old Bohemian King, and its castle and cathedral 
on a hilltop from which one looks down on the Baroque 
architecture and on the quaintest of roofscapes in Europe! 
No, I do not cavil at the attentions of my admirable guide; 
I merely mention the fact that Czechoslovakia thus welcomes 
its guests because it is significant of the Czechoslovakian 
wish to make the country known and esteemed by the 
world. It is in itself a fact of some importance. It has 
both a political and a human meaning. Czechoslovakia 
shows its gratitude to the nations which gave it independence 
—there is a statue to President Wilson in Prague, though 
there is, I believe, not yet a statue to President Wilson 
in America—and by its enterprise it seeks to justify its 
independence. 

Germany is, of course, the principal customer of Czecho- 
slovakia, yet it has, under the guidance of President 
Masaryk, allied itself with France. At first the reaction 
against Germany was so strong that the Czechs refused to 
speak the German language. They apparently expected 
foreigners to address them in their local tongue; and, how- 
ever respectable may be the national feeling which imposed 
Czech as the official language, it was pretentious to ask 
foreigners to have any knowledge of it. In reality German 
is almost universally understood, and it was absurd for 
shopkeepers and policemen to gaze blankly on those who 
addressed them in German. That foolish prejudice has 
vanished. But although German is used side by side with 
Czech, an effort is being made to spread a knowledge of 
French and even English. I was taken to a French lecture 
in the spacious city hall. The subject was perfectly in- 
different, and indeed, one would have imagined, boring to 
Czechoslovakians; it was on the beauties of Sweden. Yet, 
to my astonishment, the large hall was packed by earnest 
men and women. Doubtless they were willing to improve 
their acquaintance with Sweden, but chiefly they were 
anxious to improve their acquaintance with French. 
Nearly all the educated Czechs that I met, including Karel 
Capek, spoke English too. In short, Czechoslovakia is 
paying special attention to languages. This is part of its 
effort to know the wider world and be known by the wider 
world. 

Ultimately, it would seem that Czechoslovakia must lean 
towards the German system, rather than the French system ; 
and there are signs that the earlier policy of the present 
rulers is being modified. Yet there are many reasons why 
Czechoslovakia should beware of being drawn into the 
German orbit. Historically, the Czechs have a predilection 
for France—there was a King of Bohemia who, by famous 
tradition, fought for France and was killed at the battle 
of Cregy—and France has always endeavoured to prevent the 
union of the German-speaking peoples ; Bohemia with its Slav 
population was bent, above all, on keeping its identity. 
It does not owe any debt to either Germany or Austria. ‘To 
France and the Allies in general, which enabled it to detach 
itself from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it is conscious of 
owing much. 

As economic forces gradually prevail over sentimental 
traditions, there will necessarily come some change. Czecho- 
slovakia, however, will be careful not to be merged either in 
the Germanic or French system. Its chief preoccupation is 
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to assert and maintain its personality. At bottom, it is 
not politically inclined; though it is not surprising that in 
these earlier years M. Benes, acting for President Masaryk, 
should have over-emphasised the political role of Czecho- 
slovakia. The formation of the Little Entente corre- 
sponded to a need. The nations which benefited by the 
war, and sometimes obtained excessive profits, were afraid 
lest they should lose their gains, and they banded them- 
selves together for the preservation of their territorial 
acquisitions. Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia, 
and to some extent Poland, felt that they had a common 
interest. But now that the danger of a break-up has largely 
disappeared, and Czechoslovakia has consolidated itself, it 
is to be doubted whether a union dictated by common fears 
can endure. Stress is being laid on the very different 
interests of Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia. 
There seems to me good reason why Czechoslovakia should 
decline to link its lot with that of other countries which, in 
their turn, are discovering new points d’appui. 

It was also “‘ indicated ” that Czechoslovakia should be par- 
ticularly active (and often irritatingly active) in the League 
of Nations regarded as the common buckler of the smaller 
nations. I do not suggest that the helpful League activities 
will diminish, but it is not now so necessary to use the 
League as a shield; and in so far as League activities imply 
the playing of a political game that will sometimes range 
Czechoslovakia against other nations, they will doubtless 
be exercised more judiciously. For the prestige of Czecho- 
slovakia is sufficiently established, and its only policy 
should be to live independently on friendly economic terms 
with its neighbours. 

The racial constitution of Czechoslovakia might have 
brought great difficulties. The country is composed of 
three former Austrian provinces, Bohemia, Moravia, and a 
part of Silesia; and two former Hungarian provinces, 
Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. The former Hun- 
garian provinces are relatively poor and _ uncultured. 
Moreover, five races are to be found within the frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia. They total (in round figures) fourteen 
millions. The Czechs number eight millions, the Slovaks 
two and a half millions, and the Ruthenians (who, living 
separately and scarcely affecting the life of Czechoslovakia, 
may be set aside) five hundred thousand. The real minorities 
are the Germans and the Magyars. They number over 
three million, and they raised a troublesome and potentially 
disruptive problem. 

Inquiries I made (not in official quarters) convinced me 
that the German inhabitants of Czechoslovakia have com- 
paratively little cause of complaint. Doubtless they had 
at the beginning, but they have now parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and two of their leaders are members of the 
Government. They hold important posts—one of them is 
Minister of Justice, and the other Minister of Public Works. 
There is no reason to suppose that the German minority will 
not settle down with the Czechs, or that it will be subjected 
to any serious disabilities. 

Hungary was regarded as the most dangerous neighbour 
of Czechoslovakia, but this belief in the aggressiveness of 
Hungary is passing. Dislike of a neighbour is usually the 
effect of fear, and the Czechoslovakian Government and 
people have begun to realise that they have nothing to fear 
from Hungary. The population of Hungary is very much 
smaller than that of Czechoslovakia, and even if the Little 
Entente did not exist, it is difficult to imagine a successful 
attack by the Magyars. If the spirit of revenge is kept 
alive in Hungary, either by the Government or by outside 
forces, the prospects of conciliation will be small. But if 


there is less agitation, there will be more chance of an 
I learned that President Masaryk himself would 


accord. 


not be indisposed to come to some reasonable arrangement, 
which would even include territorial modifications, with 
Hungary, provided Hungary demonstrated its peaceful 
purpose. If Hungary were entirely peaceable, and the two 
countries were on the best of relations, it would not really 
matter whether there were territorial modifications or not, 
for everything could be adjusted by economic treaties. Be 
this as it may, the true obstacle to an understanding lies in 
the sharp distinction between the Hungarian land regime 
and that of its neighbours. Hungary is, in contrast with 
its neighbours, backward in this respect, and agrarian 
reform is badly needed to bring it into consonance with 
other Central European countries. But on the Czecho- 
slovakian side there is a genuine movement in favour of the 
abandonment of grudging politics, and concentration on 
economic development. SisLEY HuDDLEsTon. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


URING the three years that have passed since the 
D great dispute of 1926, the British Trade Union 
movement has passed through a difficult period. 
The General Strike left the Trade Unions exhausted, and 
their membership for the most part puzzled and dejected. 
The Trade Union leaders, who had entered faint-heartedly 
into the strike, hoping up to the last moment for a gesture 
from the Government that would make its avoidance 
possible, found themselves at its close criticised heavily from 
several different quarters at once. From the Right came 
attempts, aided by certain sections of employers, to use the 
situation in order to create bastard Trade Unions of the 
“* guaranteed harmless ” kind, such as the “ non-political” 
Unions which were created among the miners in Nottingham- 
shire and elsewhere. On the extreme Left the Communists, 
attributing the failure of the strike to the “ treachery ” of 
leaders, attempted, if not to found new Unions, at all events 
to foment ‘minority movements” within the existing 
societies, and to stir up as much discontent as they possibly 
could. And, apart from these two extremes, there were 
many other bodies of critics demanding, from every diversity 
of standpoint, various revisions in the organisation and 
policy of the Trade Union movement. 

In these circumstances loss of membership was inevit- 
able; and the Unions were badly placed for resisting either 
movements for wage reduction launched by employers, or 
legislation designed to restrict their future activities. Even 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 was passed into law without 
arousing any very fierce opposition, not because Trade 
Unionists liked its provisions, but because they were not 
in a mood to be fierce about anything just then. In the 
industrial field, the years since 1926 have been the freest 
from strikes within living memory, and a heavy fall of real 
wages has been averted only by the reduction in the price 
level which has taken place owing to causes mainly outside 
the control of British workers or employers. 

Despite this weakness, the Trade Unions have come 
through the past three years with less damage than might 
have been expected. They have lost members; but, apart 
from the special case of the coal-miners, their losses have not 
been more than could be very quickly recovered in any spell 
of industrial activity. The danger from the Right, which at 
one time seemed likely to become formidable, has almost 
disappeared ; for, with the single exception of Nottingham- 
shire, the “‘ non-political ’”? miners’ Unions seem to be at the 
point of death, and in no other industry has “ company 
unionism ” struck any roots at all. The danger from the 
Left is hardly more inevidence. It seemed at one time that 
a powerful Communist movement might make its appearance 
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in the coalfields; but, except in Scotland, where the miners’ 
Unions are in a hopeless state of confusion, the Communists 
seem to have overreached themselves, and emerged from 
their campaign of abuse even weaker than before. And 
Communism, like ‘ non-political”? Unionism, is a disease 
of the coalfields, and has hardly appeared in any other 
important industry, though it has given some trouble to 
certain of the weaker Unions, for example, in the distributive 
trades. The past three years, while they have seen Trade 
Unionism weakened, have thus furnished in effect a demon- 
stration of its strength; for only a movement based on very 
solid foundations could have come through the recent troubles 
with so little loss of membership and prestige. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1927, while it was ostensibly a 
measure of retribution for the General Strike, was, of course, 
in effect directed against the Labour Party as a political 
force. The only clauses in it that were at any time likely 
to have important practical consequences for the movement 
as a whole were those which substituted “ contracting-in ” 
for ‘‘ contracting-out ” as the basis of Trade Union political 
activity, and those which restricted the sphere of action of 
Trade Unions consisting of public employees. The latter 
cut away at a blow one important section of the Labour 
Party’s supporters, while the former made its financial 
position, for the time at any rate, highly difficult and pre- 
carious. How ineffective these measures have been in 
checking the growth of Labour as a political force in the 
industrial areas the bye-elections of the past two years bear 
abundant witness. The Labour Party has been hampered 
financially, and will be hampered still more seriously now 
that it has to fight on the extended front of a General 
Election. But the loss of funds has clearly not meant any 
loss of support, and even the workmen who have allowed 
their Trade Union membership to lapse have not on that 
account ceased to support the Labour Party as a political 
force. 

It may be true, none the less, that the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1927, and the events of the past few years in general, 
have tended to cut the Labour Party away in some degree 
from its former dependence on Trade Union support. The 
majority of its candidates, especially in the industrial areas, 
are still put forward and financed by its affiliated Trade 
Unions; but the number who come forward under direct 
Labour Party auspices, without a Trade Union behind them, 
has been steadily increasing. There is in this no suggestion 
that the Labour Party will speedily cease to base itself at 
all on the Trade Unions, or that the original plan on which 
it was founded more than a quarter of a century ago will 
be consciously abandoned; but the newer elements in the 
party, which come to it on a purely individual basis and 
not through any affiliated society, are likely to increase still 
further, and thereby gradually to change its character. A 
complete break now with its Trade Union basis would be 
suicide; for it would destroy the peculiarly British com- 
promise between Socialism and Labourism on which its 
success has been founded. But a considerable increase in the 
strength of the non-Trade Union elements within the Labour 
Party is not only desirable, but absolutely indispensable if 
the party is ever to attain independent political power. 

It is, of course, evident that the winning of power would 
be likely to raise serious questions concerning the relation 
of the Unions to the party and to the Government. These 
questions had little time to mature in 1924; but even then 
there were signs of Trade Union restiveness, based on a 
desire to push the Labour Government into the adoption of 
a plainly partisan attitude in the handling of industrial 
disputes. The Government of 1924, with no majority 
behind it, clearly could not have done this, even if it had 
Wished to follow such a policy. But, even without any 


partisan exercise of power by the Government, it is plain 
enough that its presence in office added materially for the 
moment to the bargaining power of the Trade Unions, which 
could at least rely on not having the Government arrayed 
against them. The miners would no more have secured the 
favourable settlement of 1924 without a Labour Government 
in office than they would have been compelled to accept the 
eight hours’ day in 1926 without the aid given to the coal- 
owners by Mr. Baldwin. 

The Trade Unions have thus a great deal to gain from the 
presence of a Labour Government in power, even if such a 
Government does not openly take sides with them in purely 
industrial disputes. The danger is that, not content with 
this advantage, they may claim the right to something 
more, and insist that, as they still largely help to finance the 
Labour Party, a Labour Government must act under their 
direction. That this danger need not be unreal has appeared 
in the history of Labour’s political activities in other coun- 
tries, and notably in Australia. It is not, however, likely 
to be a serious danger in this country, because here the 
Labour Party has always included non-Trade Union elements 
strong enough intellectually, despite the smallness of their 
numbers, to affect profoundly the policy of the party. In 
pre-war days the I.L.P. largely occupied this role of leader- 
ship; and nowadays, while the I.L.P. is discredited, the 
growth of individual membership in the Labour Party itself 
has enabled its place to be effectively filled. 

In general, there is little risk either that a Labour Govern- 
ment will be too much under the thumb of the Trade Unions, 
or that the Unions will seek to force upon it any policy 
dictated by purely industrial interests. The one serious 
risk of this arises out of the plight of the mining industry ; 
for the miners, having suffered severely at the hands of Mr. 
Baldwin and the coalowners, may easily be in a mood to 
expect too much from the return of a Labour Government to 
power. That the Labour Party is in a better position 
than either of its rivals to handle the problem of the coal 
mines on sound and practical lines is, we think, probable; 
but no handling of the situation, however courageous and 
well-devised it may be, can possibly avail to bring the industry 
back to a condition of prosperity until a considerable time 
has gone by. Ifthe miners were to look to a Labour Govern- 
ment, even with a clear majority at its back, to get them all 
back to work at good wages for a seven hours’ shift within 
a year or two, they would be obviously doomed to dis- 
appointment. Probably they do not expect this; but they 
may easily expect a good deal less than this, and still expect 
too much. Immediately, a Labour Government could 
reasonably be asked to set on foot measures that would 
result in a gradual restoration of the coal mines to sound 
economic activity; but it certainly could not be expected 
either to raise wages at once to a reasonable living standard, 
or to increase suddenly the available volume of employment. 
The miners’ leaders, except Mr. Cook, are probably well 
enough aware of these limits to what can be done; but it 
may be doubted if the position is quite as clear to the rank 
and file supporters of the Labour Party in the mining areas. 

Here, then, would lie the real point of danger if a Labour 
Government were likely to be returned to power this year 
with an independent majority behind it. For such a 
Government might be driven to attempt to do too much in a 
hurry for the miners, even to the prejudice of measures 
designed to bring the mining industry back to permanent 
health. This situation, however, will hardly arise in fact; 
for, while Labour may return to Parliament as the largest 
party, hardly anyone supposes that it can possibly secure, 
at this election, an independent majority. Its policy, there- 
fore, will have to be guided by a situation which it will not 
be able fully to control. This will doubtless expose it to 
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attacks on the ground that it is watering down its economic 
policy and playing the Trade Unions false; but it may be, in 
the long run, a great advantage to have these criticisms 
discounted in advance, before the Labour Party has actually 
to sustain the full responsibilities of independent power. 
Moreover, we believe the mood of the Trade Unions generally 
is such as to discount exaggerated expectations of what, in 
the short run, political power can achieve, and to recognise 
that the Labour Party can only hope to hold power if it is 
ready to wield it on behalf not merely of a section—however 
large—of its own supporters, but of the community as a 
whole. 

To sum up, the Trade Unions have emerged from the 
trials of the past three years weakened, but still in a position 
to speak for the great mass of intelligent working-class 
opinion. Attacks upon them from right and left alike have 
been easily beaten off, and are not likely again to become 
formidable. But, in meeting these attacks, Trade Unionism 
itself has become a good deal more realistic in its policy, and 
therefore less inclined to insist that the political party which 
it supports shall follow a narrowly Trade Union programme. 
The Labour Party, for its part, has become less purely Trade 
Unionist in its basis and organisation; and this double 
evolution has enabled the two movements to maintain their 
partnership with far less risk of serious difference than seemed 
imminent only a few years ago. 


POPULARITY 


T was not surprising to learn that the members of the 
| Portsmouth team, as a preliminary to meeting Bolton 
Wanderers in the final of the Football Cup, went into 
hiding a few days before the match. They did not go into 
hiding, as a logician might conclude, because they believed 
that adherents of the Bolton Wanderers would be lying in 
wait for them with sandbags. It is only on the racecourse 
that popular favourites have to be guarded against the 
machinations of those who wish ill to them. In other 
spheres, the protection that is most needed is protection 
against friends and admirers. Even in so ardent an 
atmosphere of sport as exists in Australia, Mr. Chapman did 
not find it necessary to go about accompanied with an armed 
detective to defend him against barrackers. Had he been 
a racehorse, on the other hand, there would have been 
numberless attempts to dope him made or expected, plots 
to overfeed him on the eve of a critical day, and, if the 
novelists of racing speak the truth, the ill-wishers might 
not have stopped short even at laming him or overturning 
the railway-carriage in which he travelled. Again and 
again we have heard of a Derby favourite, especially of a 
Derby favourite that has been sent over from France, which 
was guarded night and day, like a tyrant, by armed de- 
tectives. For, in such circumstances, unpopularity is the 
penalty of popularity, and the more friends a horse has, the 
greater is the number of its enemies. 

The members of the Portsmouth team, on the other 
hand, are in flight from their friends. They know that, if 
they go out into the streets of their native town, they will 
be stared at, they will have their hands shaken by people 
whose names they do not know, they will be patted on the 
back by everybody who can get near them. It is the sort 
of life that is pleasant enough for a vain man to live in a 
dream, but it is scarcely the ideal preparation for men 
who have to take part in the course of a few days in a 
football match which for the moment looms larger than 
Marathon or Waterloo. Even to be stared at is, I am sure, 
exhausting to most human beings. There are probably 
men who, through long training and a happy lack of self- 
consciousness, become perfectly indifferent to the gaze of 





their fellow-mortals. But there are others to whom, 
whether they stand on the platform or in the dock, every 
stare is like a stab, making a little wound through which 
a little of their vitality ebbs away. That is the difference 
between the public man and the rest of us. To the public 
man the stares of other people are violet rays, renewing 
his strength and giving his cheeks the rosy hue of happiness, 
To the rest of us they are as much a discomfort as if they 
skinned us. And there are probably even public men who 
at times would be glad to sell their reputations in order to 
avoid that intolerable and monotonous scrutiny. 

But the multitude does much worse to its favourites 
than stare at them. It talks to them, it shakes hands with 
them, and, as I have already observed, it pats them on 
the back. All these things, if carried to excess, are forms 
of torture. Even to be talked to in excess must be one of 
the most common and trying experiences of a public man, 
Conversation is one of the most delightful of pleasures, 
but, in order to be so, it must be voluntary on both sides, 
The public man has repeatedly to endure the ordeal of 
compulsory conversation—the conversation of people who 
are no more to him than a succession of talking potatoes 
with bodies and legs, who have not a single redeeming 
quality as conversationalists except the possession of a 
vote—the conversation, in short, of that vile race of 
human beings known as constituents. I am myself a 
constituent, and I know what we constituents suffer from 
the extraordinary ways of public men. But on a balance of 
suffering, I imagine, they have more to endure from com- 
pulsory conversation with us than we have to endure from 
having our laws made by them. At the best we are quits, 
We make them suffer during a General Election, and they 
make us suffer between one General Election and another. 

Still, compulsory conversation is not the worst thing that 
can befall a popular man. True, it makes the brain reel 
and totter as the ear pretends to listen, and the muscles of 
the cheeks ache as the result of acting the lie of good nature 
for hour after hour. But what a trifle it is compared to 
handshaking! Even after hours of conversation, it is 
seldom that a man has actually to be nursed back to health, 
but on several occasions in recent years we have been told 
of popular favourites who, after being shaken hands with 
by a long succession of their admirers, suffered as acutely 
as if they had been in a railway accident. When the Prince 
of Wales was in Canada some years ago, it was announced 
that his hand was so badly bruised by the grip of his 
innumerable Canadian admirers that he was compelled to 
go to a hospital and have it examined by X-rays. ‘“‘ The 
hand,” one correspondent announced after the examination, 
in a tone of relief, “is somewhat bruised by too hearty 
handshaking, but there is no serious injury.” Even s0, 
when a reception was given in his honour on the following 
day, an official announcement was published in the press 
that those who attended were to pass in front of the Prince 
in single file without shaking hands, in order to spare him 
‘““the physical torture of a continuous handshaking for 4 
protracted period.” By the end of his tour, so badly was 
the Prince suffering from the results of the torture that he 
was scarcely able to move his arms for days, and he had to 
go about with his shoulders bandaged. President Hoover, 
the other day, like previous American Presidents, began by 
shaking hands with everybody who chose to visit the White 
House. In the course of a single day, it is said, he shook 
hands with 1,757 persons, with the result that on the 
following day he was nursing a sore hand. ‘ His hand 
and arm are so stiff,” said a newspaper correspondent, 
“that he has great difficulty in signing his correspondence.” 
Mr. Baldwin was supposed, during a reception one day last 
year, to have shaken the hands of 2,000 people in 70 minutes. 
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But I cannot quite believe this. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the English handshake is at once a milder and a 
swifter thing than the American. In America, prolonged 
handshaking used to leave William Jennings Bryan afflicted 
with insomnia, and a doctor suggested that it was a partial 
cause both of the breakdown of President Wilson and of 
the death of Caruso. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Portsmouth team have 
bolted from their admirers like fugitives from justice. The 
risks of the football field are serious enough—kicks and 
bruises and dislocated shoulders—but I am sure that any 
footballer would rather face the roughest team on earth on 
the field of play than a mob of their loyal supporters eager 
to squeeze their fingers and wish them luck. Imagine the 
condition they would be in, in the latter case, on the day of 
the match. You would see eleven men coming out to play 
with their arms in slings, their faces haggard with sleepless- 
ness and drawn with the agonies of neuritis. They would 
have as little chance of winning as a collection of cripples. 
It is as though, in this, nature were giving men a warning 
against the excessive desire for popularity. The members 
of the Portsmouth team, having made themselves famous, 
find themselves longing to return—at least, for a few days— 
to obscurity. For the time being, they envy the crossing- 
sweeper and the labourer in the fields their quiet incognito. 
They ask only to escape into a world in which nobody has 
ever seen their photographs or heard their names. 

There have been two conspicuous instances in English 
sport within the last few years of the dangers incident to 
popularity. We saw one of them on that famous day at 
Wembley, when an enormous crowd broke down the gates 
at the Cup Final and poured like the waters of a burst dam 
over the field. The players ultimately—the teams were 
West Ham and Bolton Wanderers—had to make their way 
on to the field through a mob like that which awaits the 
announcement of an election. Londoners, as was natural, 
were in the majority, and every Londoner in the field seemed 
to be anxious to reach at least one of the West Ham players 
and slap him heartily on the back in order to wish him 
success. Now it is no great matter to be slapped on the back 
by one person, though some of us do not care for even that. 
But to be slapped on the back by thousands of people must 
produce a cumulative effect about equal to being hit hard on 
the jaw and in the chest by Gene Tunney. By the time of 
the kick-off every West Ham player must have felt much as 
if he had been knocked about for several minutes by a 
champion bruiser. I suppose it would really be possible to 
pelt a man to death with roses, if you went on long enough. 
Whether the West Ham team owed its defeat entirely to the 
thumps of its admirers, I do not know, but I suspect they 
contributed to it. 

Much the same thing is said to have happened to Fairway, 
the favourite for last year’s Derby. Most of those who 
were present on the Epsom Downs were so eager for the 
victory of Fairway that, on his way from the paddock to the 
racecourse, everybody who could reach him stretched out 
a hand to give him a friendly and encouraging pat. The 
horse became nervous, and the strength goes out of a horse, 
as out of a man, as a result of continuous touching. Fairway 
—so some of the experts said—was a beaten horse before he 
reached the starting post. Had he been a dark horse and 
an outsider, he might have won the race. Fame undid him, 
however, as surely as if he had been doped by an enemy. 

It is no wonder that royal persons travel at times incognito. 
What is remarkable is that a greater number of famous 
men and women do not do so. The praises of the world are 
sweet, but, after the praises, the indifference of the world 
must surely seem even sweeter. Of course, it does not. In 
practice, it is like water to a wine-drinker. Even the 


members of the Portsmouth team hope to be more famous 
than ever when the Cup Final is over. They are avoiding 
temporary popularity merely in order to be the more 
certain of winning lasting popularity. Even so, I do not 
envy them the handshakes, and the slaps, and the chairings 
if they win. 

And yet—who knows ?—it may be worth it. Y. ¥. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION 


[FROM A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


ACCINATION against smallpox has been nominally 
compulsory in this country since 1853, and the legal 
compulsion, with its recognition of a “ conscien- 

tious ” objection, has existed in its present form since 1898. 
It is agreed that the medical knowledge gained during this 
period from the observation of smallpox epidemics, from the 
practice of vaccination and laboratory research into the 
nature of the disease, have all provided a mass of informa- 
tion which requires careful and impartial review. Our 
attitude to the whole question of vaccination, and more 
especially to its compulsory character, must be reconsidered 
in the light of this knowledge. 

In 1926 the Minister of Health appointed a Committee to 
report on the preparation of calf lymph, and the practical 
methods available to diminish or remove any risks which 
may result from vaccination. This Committee presented 
last July a careful report on the whole position and proposed 
several radical alterations in the practice of vaccination. 
More recently, on January 25th, 1929, a meeting was held by 
the Royal Society of Medicine, at which the whole question 
of vaccination against smallpox in the light of recent experi- 
ence was discussed at some length. Though this discussion 
produced many extremely interesting, and often conflicting, 
points of view, it must be admitted that it was not par- 
ticularly useful in eliciting concrete proposals which might 
guide future policy. 

A question of this kind, which not only affects the public 
convenience but also the public safety, demands that there 
should be authoritative and, as far as possible, unbiassed 
information upon which a rational conclusion may be 
reached by the ordinary educated layman. Prejudice and 
fanaticism on both sides have held sway for long enough. 
A “war mentality ” has been created by the vaccinationist 
and the anti-vaccinationist; and the barrage and counter- 
barrage of propaganda have created a situation in which the 
ordinary citizen has to make up his mind on a purely 
scientific question by what can only be described as an act 
of faith. The time is now ripe, if not over-ripe, for the 
rational public discussion of a question which may indirectly 
influence the whole of the State’s attitude to the prevention 
and control of disease. 

It is usual for writers upon controversial topics to adopt 
an attitude of apparent impartiality and so to lead their 
readers through carefully selected arguments and instances 
to those definite and partisan conclusions which the writers 
wish to disseminate. I therefore wish to state quite clearly 
at the outset that, while I see no reason to doubt that 
vaccination confers a lasting protection against smallpox, I 
am not in favour of the compulsory element in existing 
public vaccination. 

Jenner by the combination of shrewd observation and 
what some have described as “‘ a lucky guess,” noticed that 
milkmaids infected with cowpox from the udders of cows 
did not contract the prevailing smallpox when exposed to 
infection. Furthermore, he found that people artificially 
inoculated with cowpox were likewise immune to the more 
serious disease. He came to the conclusion that these 
two diseases were very closely related. The main truth 
of the Jennerian thesis has been abundantly proved by 
subsequent research. The virus of smallpox obtained from 
the skin vesicles (blisters) on a case of human smallpox 
can be converted with regularity into the virus of cowpox or 
vaccinia by passage through suitable animals. This altered 
virus will produce the lesions of cowpox in the calf or the 
more familiar lesions of vaccination in man. It can no 
longer produce smallpox. The exact alteration in character 
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of the virus during this process is not fully understood, but 
during its adaptation to the environment of a new animal 
host it is not surprising that many of its characteristics 
should be profoundly modified. Our ignorance of the exact 
nature of the change which has taken place is not surprising 
when one remembers that we are dealing with a substance 
so small that it is probably below the limits of microscopic 
vision. We can only infer the characteristics of such a 
substance from the effects which it produces. The point 
of practical importance to man is that during this change 
the virus loses its contagious character and its power to 
produce generalised lesions. An attack of cowpox in a 
dairymaid, for example, is a very mild affair compared with 
smallpox. The one produces a few vesicles, usually on the 
hands; the other, a general skin eruption, with severe illness 
and possibly death. 

It is a surprising and fortunate fact that the loss of 
virulence and contagious power which this virus undergoes 
in the change from smallpox to cowpox is not accompanied 
by any loss of immunising power. By immunising power 
is meant the power to protect against a subsequent infection 
with the virus of either cowpox or smallpox. If an animal 
(or man) is once “ vaccinated’ with cowpox so that the 
typical vesicles develop, this animal cannot be re-infected 
with cowpox or smallpox at a later date even if relatively 
enormous doses of the virus are given. Other and similar 
animals, not so protected, will develop the disease with 
regularity. Furthermore, and this is a crucial point, if the 
vaccinated animal is bled and some of its serum is injected 
into another susceptible (or unprotected) animal, then this 
animal will itself be immune to infection for some consider- 
able time. This shows that the blood of the vaccinated 
animal has been altered in some way by vaccination and now 
possesses new properties capable of neutralising the infection. 
This experimental proof of the protective results of vaccina- 
tion can, of course, be repeated at will in man, and is, on the 
face of it, conclusive proof of the value of this measure as 
a prophylactic against smallpox. 

During the last ten years the type of smallpox which 
has been prevalent in this country has been very mild. 
It has been called “ alastrim,” or “ para-smallpox,” by 
some authorities, and in most cases has caused as little 
discomfort as chickenpox. The ordinary “ classical ”’ severe 
smallpox has broken out separately in a few localised 
epidemics during the same period. These outbreaks have 
always been rapidly controlled by the isolation and vaccina- 
tion of all contacts. The difference between the two types 
of the disease has been remarkable. Whereas the severe 
smallpox has had a mortality varying from 10-30 per cent., 
the mild type usually produces no more than a transient 
malaise with a mortality of 0°1 per cent.-0°3 per cent. 
During last December cases of this mild “ smallpox ” were 
occurring at the rate of two hundred a week with no 
mortality. All the evidence points to the two types breeding 
true—that is to say, they do not merge indistinguishably 
one into the other. They appear to be two quite distinct 
entities. The virus of alastrim appears to be a definite 
and stable variant of smallpox, like cowpox. That it is 
a closely allied virus can be proved by animal inoculation. 
It produces lesions identical with those produced by small- 
pox. If these lesions are examined microscopically, they 
show the same typical appearances. This virus can be 
converted into cowpox by exactly the same manipulation 
as smallpox. Finally, like smallpox, this virus is neutralised 
by the serum of an animal immunised against either cowpox 
or smallpox. 

It is extremely doubtful if there is any justification for 
continuing the statistical returns of this very mild disease 
under the general heading “ smallpox.” What value will 
posterity attach to our vital statistics when we lump together 
in one column two such different infections, the one with 
the high mortality of 10-380 per cent., the other with prac- 
tically no mortality at all? But there is a more practical 
objection to this confusion. The public is beginning to think 
that all smallpox is trivial, and, on the other hand, lack of 
definition results in frequent alarmist reports. Such wilful 
obscurantism arouses a strong suspicion that it is desired, 
in some quarters, to create the impression that smallpox is 
a_widely prevalent disease, and so to discourage “ conscien- 


tious objectors” to vaccination. If such a_ dishonest 
intention exists, it will only defeat its own ends, and must 
inevitably bring vaccination into undeserved disrepute. 

Other considerations apart, in view of the prevailing mild 
form of the disease, are we justified in continuing the legal 
compulsory vaccination of the community? Is this mild 
smallpox—or, preferably, alastrim—worth preventing by 
vaccination? This disease occasionally produces trouble- 
some and severe symptoms which would be_ preferably 
avoided. Occasionally death results in old people or others 
already suffering from some other infection. In addition, 
it must be remembered that small outbreaks of severe small- 
pox, with its high mortality rate, do from time to time occur, 
Though these outbreaks have been controlled hitherto, they 
might at any time spread to a considerable size. From the 
point of view both of the individual and of the community, 
it is preferable that as large a proportion of the population 
as possible should be immune to this disease. The individual 
who is infected is not the only sufferer; contacts have to be 
isolated, and may contract the disease; the community has 
to pay for the isolation and medical treatment necessary, 
This argument in favour of compulsion, however, applies 
with still more force to diphtheria and scarlet fever, cases 
of which occur in great numbers every year. These are 
serious diseases, cause many deaths, and require prolonged 
isolation, with its resulting expense to the public authorities, 
We have safe and efficient means of immunisation against 
both these infections, yet what government, at the present 
time, would dare to make these methods compulsory ? 

Why does a medical officer of health neglect the prevention 
of diphtheria and yet insist on the necessity of compulsory 
vaccination? It is the smallpox tradition. This disease 
has always ranked with plague and cholera as a loathsome 
and death-dealing disease against which a civilised com- 
munity must protect itself if it knows how. Consequently, 
all the expensive paraphernalia of vaccination, smallpox 
control and hospitalisation must be maintained, though the 
existing disease is practically harmless. Vaccination pro- 
tects the individual, but it does not protect the community 
unless all, or nearly all, the individuals composing the 
community are vaccinated. Under the existing law the 
compulsion is not effective, since a large proportion of the 
community avail themselves of the conscientious clause to 
escape vaccination. At the present time 75 per cent. of 
London school children are unvaccinated. Of the remaining 
25 per cent., the number who will be re-vaccinated during 
adolescence is negligible. In the Midlands, the total vac- 
cinated population is trivial. Therefore, vaccination does not 
protect the community, and the legal compulsion, that well- 
fought battle ground, has not produced universal vaccination. 
Ineffective attempts at compulsion are vicious; they merely 
breed contempt for the law, as have Prohibition, restriction 
of drinking hours and other infringements of personal liberty 
with which we are familiar. Contempt for the law leads 
to evasion and, inevitably, corruption. The theoretical 
existence of compulsory vaccination produces the fanatical 
anti-vaccination mentality which proceeds to misrepresent 
all preventive medicine and all experimental research. 

If vaccination is to be rendered effective the existing 
“conscientious objection ”’’ clause must be withdrawn. 
Such an innovation would need some courage to carry 
through and would entail the immediate vaccination of a 
large proportion of the population. In the ordinary way 
vaccination does not only produce the local skin lesions; the 
person vaccinated experiences considerable discomfort and 
may have to take a few days off work. Though this is not 
a serious result, in view of the mild smallpox now prevailing, 
many people are known to prefer risk of infection, with a 
period of “ rest” and isolation at the public expense, to the 
certainty of the malaise which follows vaccination. Further- 
more, if vaccination is to be strictly enforced, it is important 
to be certain that in the otherwise healthy person there is 
no risk of any dangerous effect. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to give an absolutely confident assurance on this 
point. Very occasionally, after vaccination a general skin 
eruption, known as generalised vaccinia, does occur; and 
though this is not a dangerous condition, it causes com- 
paratively prolonged illness and some anxiety to the parents. 
During recent years a disturbing sequel to vaccination has 
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appeared. This is known as post-vaccinal encephalitis, and 
bears some superficial resemblance to the “‘ sleepy sickness ” 
with which the public is familiar. This condition is very rare 
—probably less than one per 50,000 persons vaccinated—but 
when it does occur it is very deadly. Fortunately, it does 
not appear if the vaccination is carried out in the first year 
of life, or if an older person, previously vaccinated, is re- 
vaccinated. This encephalitis has appeared amongst chil- 
dren of school age and adults vaccinated for the first time, 
and, therefore, could be avoided altogether if children were 
all vaccinated in infancy—as the law demands but does not 
secure. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of the existing law, the 
present attitude of public opinion, the mild nature of the 
prevailing smallpox and the admitted presence of a very 
small element of risk following vaccination, it seems desirable 
that the compulsory nature of this measure should be 
dropped. It may be suggested, indeed, that free voluntary 
inoculation against this and other preventible diseases, such 
as searlet fever and diphtheria, should be substituted and 
encouraged by a serious attempt to tell the public what these 
measures are and what they are calculated todo. ‘* We want 
cheap broadcast, informative and authoritative pamphlets 
and the help of an intelligent press.” The method of 
vaccination should be modified; one insertion, instead of 
the four at present obligatory, would reduce the resulting 
malaise. This should be advised in infancy, with similar 
re-vaccination on entering and leaving school. Compulsory 
vaccination should be limited to contacts in the presence of 
an epidemic of severe smallpox. The example of Aberdeen 
may be quoted in support of this plea for sympathetic and 
informative propaganda. A five-years’ educational crusade 
has reduced the percentage of conscientious objectors in this 
city to eight. Comparison with the figures for other towns 
is unnecessary. By concentrating on the education of the 
public and by removing what compulsory elements remain 
in the Vaccination Acts we should probably secure a much 
larger total of vaccinations and re-vaccinations throughout 
the country. M. B. 


Correspondence 
THE DEBTS OF FRANCE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the speech which has been so severely criticised, Mr. 
Snowden said : ** France has repudiated four-fifths of her national 
debt, and many British people who patriotically lent to France 
during the War have been practically ruined by France ‘ bilking ’ 
her national obligations.” In Mr. Churchill’s Budget Speech 
he said : ** As most of the great Continental belligerents have done 
in one form or another—and either to repudiate its debts and start 
again or to pay as much in the £ as it finds convenient by writing 
its currency down to the necessary figure.” 

Is there any difference at all between these two statements, 
except that Mr. Churchill uses the word ‘“ repudiate” its debts 
aid Mr. Snowden uses the word * bilking ’” ?—Yours, ete., 

RUSSELL, 


HYDE PARK 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I suppose no part of London to-day has a less enviable 
reputation than Hyde Park. At the moment, it is the cynosure 
of all eyes. It has become a byeword in every household, a 
place under suspicion, the subject of coarse jokes and obscene 
conversations. It has been described as a cesspool, a blot on our 
civilisation, the paradise of prostitutes, bums, and blackmailers. 
What are the facts ? 

I live near Hyde Park and I love Hyde Park. 
the most popular resorts in London. It is an ever-open door. 
Rich and poor alike take advantage of its freedom from noise 
and traffic; thousands seek the shade it offers from the glare 
of the midsummer sun; _love-sick youths and maidens, who 
have no homes in which to carry on their courting, are thankful 
of the opportunity it affords them of exchanging innocent 
embraces and vows of eternal love; hundreds of down-and-outs 
are to be seen every night and early morning asleep in its grounds ; 
a mob of orators expound their religious, social and political 
views to no one’s hurt, etc. Hyde Park, to say the least. is a 
very entertaining place. ; 


It is one of 


It is quite impossible to say how many Londoners, and 
visitors to London, patronise Hyde Park. The figures probably 
run into hundreds of thousands annually. It is not only London’s 
principal lung; it is a landmark. No foreigner who comes to 
see the sights and lights of London would dream of leaving the 
Metropolis without paying a visit to Hyde Park. When I was 
in North America recently, the question was often put to me: 
“Do you know Hyde Park? Some place that, what?’ Hyde 
Park is known all the world over. It is more famous than the 
Pyramids of Egypt. It is of international repute. There are 
men who smile when Hyde Park is mentioned to them; and, 
for quite other reasons, there are women who turn up their 
noses in disdain at the bare recital of the name. There are little 
children who recount with joy in their innocent hearts a host 
of happy experiences of Hyde Park, and to hear them one should 
indeed be thankful that Hyde Park is in London. There are 
children of a larger growth who participate in the freedom of 
its expanse, and even if they do litter the place with paper that 
once contained their meals, who among us is going to be snob 
enough to accuse them of a lack of the xsthetic sense ? 

That Hyde Park’s reputation for evil has been magnified 
beyond all calculable limits, I have no shadow of doubt whatever. 
So much is this self-evident that a legal offence committed, say, 
in Regent’s Park never enjoys the same publicity as an exactly 
similar offence committed in Hyde Park. And this, in very 
truth, is the difference between Hyde Park and the other parks 
of the Metropolis.— Yours, etc., 

Paddington, W. 2. 

April 22nd. 


[We entirely agree. The evil reputation of Hyde Park is solely 
due to the police administration which has obtained there of 
late years, and in particular to the employment of plain clothes 
“spies”? in the evening. With sensible administration, the 
reputation of what is perhaps the finest city park in the world 
would be as clean as that of Regent’s Park.—Eb. N.S.]| 





G. E. O. Knicur. 


A QUESTION OF ACCURACY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your paper of April 6th, Mr. Freeston says: “ It is 
not easy to see why ‘ correctitude ’ should be unrecognised while 
‘exactitude’ is sanctioned.” Without discussing his use of 
the word “ sanctioned,’ may I suggest that the reason is that 
** exactitude ” is found in French though not in Latin, ** rectitude ” 
in late Latin, French and English, but “ correctitude,”’ so far 
as I am aware, in none of these languages. If it has now found 
its way into the Pocket Oxford Dictionary, it is noteworthy 
that it does not appear in the 1914 edition of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, which I have before me. “Correctness” is an 
unpleasant hybrid, and I should prefer the French * correction ” ; 
but this does not seem to have been acclimatised in England. 
In your paper of March 30th, Mr. Shiel says: *** Paper’ seems 
to have been a mistake due to haste, since I could have had no 
motive” (for altering the word “ journal’’); but surely it is 
quite incorrect to use the word * journal” of anything but a 
daily newspaper, notwithstanding the popularity of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in America and the People’s Journal in Scotland. 

I entirely support your protest against ‘‘ the growing habit of 
‘editing’ press criticisms,” and would go farther and protest 
against the prevalent habit, in many editorial offices, of altering 
and “cutting” signed articles and letters. But sometimes a 
mistake is evident. For instance, I have before me an article 
printed in Tut NEW STATESMAN on September 26th, 1925, 
which is a violent attack upon the Italian Government. The 
writer (whose complaint is that he has been expelled from Italy) 
is made to say: ‘I have not retreated across the Alps, because 
the attentions of the Fascist Cheka had become too insistent.” 
It is quite plain that he wrote “I have now retreated”; but, 
if I have occasion, ever, to quote this article, shall I be accused 
of perversion if I restore his original text? A grotesque instance 
occurred in the Times last week, when a Special Correspondent 
in Africa was represented as saying: ‘“ Entirely undepressed by 
the mournful Sudd, these natives sang lustfully and tunefully.” 
In quoting this extremely interesting article, would it be a crime 
to substitute “ lustily ” for ‘* lustfully ” ? 

Take another case: I have in my possession an article by 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, printed in Tue New STaTESMAN on 
February 24th, 1923, and sent to me by him with several 
corrections in his own hand. This article, as corrected, I have 
long ago reprinted in a book, with due acknowledgments to 
yourself. Am I guilty of corrupting the text of THz NEw 
STATESMAN? I have also an article by Sir Edmund Gosse in 
the Sunday Times of the following day, purporting to review a 
certain book, but making no mention of it. I have also a galley 
proof of two paragraphs which Sir Edmund sent to me on the 
same day, with a letter explaining that they had been mysteriously 
“cut ” in the office of that periodical. Am I entitled to quote 
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them as the opinion upon this book of Sir Edmund Gosse in 
the Sunday Times ? 

Publishers are not the only offenders. Hardly ever do I meet 
a “foreign correspondent’? (and I meet many) who does not 
complain that his last article has been ‘ cut ”—sometimes 
beyond recognition, and that (very often) the point of a paragraph 
has been completely removed. It is true that with unsigned 
articles the editor has legally the last word; but to “ cut” any 
signed ‘‘ matter’ without indicating in some way the omission 
seems to me a crime, however trivial the object in view.— 
Yours, ete. C. K. Scorr MONCcRIEFF. 

Rome, 

[The word “ correctitude ” does appear in the latest edition of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary. As for ‘ journal,” it is now an 
English, not a French word, and to write of a ‘‘ weekly” or 
**monthly ” journal is exactly as correct as it is to use any 
other of the many hundreds of words which, though borrowed 
originally from French, have acquired a different meaning by 
long English usage. If we are to go back to origins why not also 
to Latin and Greek and Sanskrit and whatever came before that ? 
Are we guilty of a solecism or a vulgar error if we ask, “ Is that 
bolt secure? ’—in view of the fact that the Latin securus meant 
“free from care’’?? The origins of words when once we have 
thoroughly absorbed them into our language have nothing what- 
ever to do with their proper usage in English. If Mr. Moncrieff 
had his pedantic way it would be improper to describe as a 
** journalist ” any one who was not actually working on a daily 
paper, and many of us (Mr. Garvin, for example) would have to 
abandon the title. 

The second point is, it seems to us, much less complicated 
than Mr. Moncrieff suggests. Naturally it is legitimate in quoting 
to correct quite obvious misprints. It is equally clear that 
writers may (within reasonable limits) correct their own articles 
for re-publication even though the place of the original publication 
is named. As for “ cutting” in newspaper offices, the general 
rule is that unsigned matter may be cut or altered to an unlimited 
extent, but that for signed matter the permission of the author 
must first be obtained. To the latter part of this rule there are 
two exceptions: (1) where the editor is intimately acquainted 
with the writer and knows that he will accept and even welcome 
emendations, and (2) where a letter is sent in which is good and 
useful but is too long to print or contains perhaps a single 
sentence which renders it unpublishable. In case (2) the editor, 
having no time to consult the writer, has to exercise his own 
discretion as to whether to cut or to leave the letter out altogether. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in our experience the 
writer, even though he may grumble, is grateful for the adoption 
of the first alternative. There can be no hard and fast rules, 
but the general principle is clear enough. Mr. Moncrieff would 
be justified in quoting the passages cut from Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
article as having been written by Sir Edmund, but certainly not 
as having been written in the Sunday Times.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE KING OF CHARMES 
| | PON his head is set a golden crown of simple design, 


and over the barrel which he straddles his great 

red robe sweeps in rich folds. In his strong hand he 
grips the hilt of a flagon filled with beer. He raises it high, 
as though he would drink a toast, not to his own people of 
the Moselle valley, but to the world. 

So vivid is the movement of the arm that I listen for his 
loud voice raised in song. I watch those swinging legs to 
see upon which side he will leap off the barrel. I fix my 
eyes on the already tilted crown that looks as if it must 
tumble at the next jerk of that active body. But no sound 
comes, and no movement. It is as though the song were 
frozen on the very tip of his lips, as though the wand of a 
magician had arrested his limbs and cast over them a druid 
sleep just at the very second of movement. There is the 
laughter in the eyes. There is the mug of beer from which 
he was about to drink. The folds of that crimson robe have 
hardly settled over the barrel. The echo of the roaring 
voice is almost on the air. I remain before him, waiting for 
the spell that binds him to be broken. 

The man who put him on a poster has much to teach the 
other commercial artists. 
plain background. 


He drew a human figure against a 
He used no modern tricks of light, took 


ae, 


no clever short cuts. He put in no landscape to confuse the 
eye or weaken the emotion by diversifying it. He contriveg 
to suggest in this ample figure, and still more in the happy 
eyes, the full and untroubled life of the valley. Here is g 
king you might meet, without his crown or robe, in any inn 
of the valley—in Remiremont, or in Charmes itself, or jp 
one of the villages. 

Here is a king who is like one of the old kings in the French 
songs—a man who can mix with his people and keep his 
dignity; a democrat-king, who will laugh or drink or sing 
with any man. As you look at his face and take note of his 
bearing, you contrast him with the advertisements we al] 
know. You call up in your mind the sickly travesties of 
energy and action, the grinning people who are so obviously 
trying to sell you something. You contrast him, as he sits 
on his barrel, with the debased toadying type on the hoardings, 
You remember their touting eagerness, their preposterous 
exaggerations. 

Now, what this artist has done is this : he has drawn you a 
picture of a man who is completely delighted with a certain 
brand of beer. He has, as it were, crept up to the king and 
made a study of him at the right moment—which is the 
business of all poster advertising of this kind. My king, my 
King of Charmes, apparently does not care a rap whether 
anybody notices him or not. He is not self-consciously 
happy, but genuinely uproarious. He is not posing, but he 
is ready to drink to anybody who comes up to him. It would 
never occur to him to badger anyone, to make himself tedious 
by screaming his discovery abroad. And for exactly that 
reason the passer-by who catches sight of him says to himself, 
“I must taste that beer.” The effect of the dismal reitera- 
tion of most of the posters is entirely different. For their 
message is, ““ Good Lord, I’m so happy! This is so good! 
This is so good! This is so good! DV’mso happy! But 
my happiness would be crowned if I could only bully or 
blackmail all you people into following my example.” 

Now if you speak to the King of Charmes, he will merely 
say, “ This is damned good beer!” It is precisely his own 
carelessness of his effect that makes the strength of his 
appeal. 

I could write of him for long, so filled am I with the 
discovery of him. I have said that he was like one of the 
old kings in the French songs; and there is just that faint 
breath of fairyland in his face. For this artist has done 
in a straightforward way what the Italian poster-artists 
attempt in a sophisticated way. He has produced something 
simple enough in colour and design to delight not only the 
child but the grown-up child. The barrel, the robe of sunset 
crimson, the golden crown, the flagon with its silver froth— 
here are the elements of a folk tale or a rhyme. And the 
devil-may-care, boisterous hilarity of the monarch is just 
a little too good to be true of this world. One of those 
straddling legs in the kingly breeches is over the margin of 
fairyland. This king has not forgotten the ale they drink in 
the Country of the Young. He has looked on strange things, 
and heard the music that is not for mortal ears. He is, 
moreover, the happy king who started the saying, “ As 
happy as a king.” In all the fairy stories the king finds his 
repose and his contentment in some such simple way as this. 
He changes places with a woodcutter or a cowman. He 
grows weary of eating off gold plate and of sitting erect on a 
throne. So here is this king, rollicking on a barrel, without 
a care in the world. 

I have only seen him once, but so well did the artist do 
his work that the King of Charmes is more familiar in my 
thoughts than any one of the million reproductions of that 
vague crowd of Jewish stage-soldiers, depressingly hearty 
pill-consumers, foolish-locking financiers, offering something 
for nothing—more familiar than the Iron-Jawed even, and 
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the welter of picture-postcard girls who light cigarettes for 
men in expensively-lined opera cloaks. They are all unreal. 
Their lives exist only on paper. When the poster goes, 
they are gone. But my King of Charmes has a life of his 
own. He steps down into the street—at the hour when such 
things happen—and in the happy Moselle valley he drinks 
deep with his peers. 

Quite unconsciously (it would seem) he has impressed 
himself on my mind. When I think of him, it is not as a part 
of some commercial concern, a rather gorgeously arrayed 
canvasser, but as the very spirit of the valley. The thought 
of him does not make me afraid for the meadows and lanes 
of that valley. But perhaps that is because he stands for a 
perfectly human idea of happiness. He is not sitting at a 
roll-top desk or descending from a huge motor-car. He is 
not entering a dance-club or waking with some Calvinistic 
nonsense about the duty of joy on his lips. He knows that 
sitting on a barrel with a mug of beer is a better way of being 
happy than becoming the boss of the firm. In other words, 
his attraction for me is this: I gather from looking at him, 
not that this beer of Charmes will make me as happy as a 
successful business man; but that it will make me as happy 
as a king. J. B. Morron. 


Drama 


A TRIPLE ILLUSION 


R. COCHRAN’S enterprise in bringing the original 
M Theatre Guild of New York production of Porgy 
to London was justified. At His Majesty’s 
Theatre we may now see this play, which “ depicts the life of 
a fast-disappearing group of Southern negroes ” exactly as 
it was so successfully given in New York. The story of the 
play is not very important; it is the story of a girl who first 
lives with Crown, the tall, pugnacious and elemental negro 
stevedore, and then with the negro crippled beggar Porgy, 
from whom she finally runs away with a dope-dealer to 
New York. All the characters in the play, with the excep- 
tion of a detective, two policemen and a lawyer, are black, 
and they inhabit the negro residential quarter of Charleston 
named Catfish Row. The chief merit of the play is that the 
two authors, du Bose and Dorothy Heyward, have succeeded 
in giving a convincing picture of the life of a negro com- 
munity without sentimentalising or patronising the negroes. 
So successful is their rendering of the general atmosphere 
that when a white man comes upon the stage we feel—just 
as the negro community must feel—that he is an outsider 
and intruder. 

Of course, this effect is got chiefly by the vivacious and 
colourful dialogue—much of it only half-intelligible to English 
ears—of the minor characters, the community “ chorus,” 
which forms the ever-present background to the play, and 
not by the main plot. It is also assisted by the frequent 
prayers and spirituals—the latter directed by the Society 
for the Preservation of Spirituals in Charleston—which 
form one of the most prominent and attractive features of 
the play. And, finally, there is Mr. Rouben Mamoulian’s 
Negro-Semitic-Reinhardt production. I have no knowledge 
of Mr. Mamoulian’s nationality, but the Reinhardt influences 
in his clever handling of crowds and in his shadow effects— 
silhouetting the immense figure of Crown against the wall in 
the thunderstorm scene, for example—are unmistakable. 
And since I judge that this eclectic cleverness is a charac- 
teristic of the able Jewish producers who tend at the moment 
to dominate the New York theatre rather than a native negro 
contribution to Porgy, it seems to me that, in spite of its 





convincingness to us English, Porgy is in some ways a highly 
sophisticated production, and I doubt whether it would 
satisfy a Charleston negro familiar with the life of South 
Carolina as a wholly truthful and unvarnished presentation 
of his people. 

Nevertheless, Porgy is illuminating and interesting, and a 
good theatrical entertainment. The acting—as one would 
expect from a negro cast—is extraordinarily vivacious and 
effective. It would be invidious to select any single per- 
formance from a cast of such all-round merit, but I should 
like to mention the band (the original one, we are told in 
the programme) of the Jenkins Orphanage in Charleston, 
which played the picnickers off to their Palmetto Jungle in 
Act II. with that exhilarating vigour and humour which 
seem to be the birthright of the negro race. Porgy does 
help the white race to understand the black, and it is to 
be praised for its freedom from the prejudices and biases 
which mar and make futile most books and plays in which 
the two races are brought into contact. 

The production of Evreinoff’s Theatre of Life, adapted by 
George Paston from a French version by Fernand Noziére, 
was a credit to the Arts Theatre Club. This play is supposed 
to be an illustration of its author’s “‘ favourite theory that 
the theatricalisation of life would add to the sum of human 
happiness... . Fregoli, the hero of the piece (actually 
Harlequin), desires to bring more happiness, or the illusion 
of it, into the dismal world. He enlists the services of his 
colleagues of the Commedia dell’ Arte, and with their help 
conducts a curious experiment, the results of which are 
seen in the play.” I do not wish to discuss Evreinoff’s 
theory on the basis of this programme note. One would 
have to read his book—which I have not done—and his 
other plays; but, taken on its own merits as a play, without 
troubling about theories, The Theatre of Life makes a jolly 
good farcical comedy with a pleasant dash of bitterness. 
The plot is, briefly, that Fregoli hires from an ordinary 
theatre manager three of his best actors, at an increase of 
salary, for an engagement to play certain roles in a boarding- 
house of a Russian provincial town. The leading young 
man (Pierrot) is to play the part of lover to the unhappy 
consumptive daughter of the boarding-house keeper; his 
wife, the leading young lady (Columbine) is to make the 
nihilistic, suicidal young son of the house find a new interest 
in life; the heavy comedian (Dr. Bologna) is to make new 
jokes at every meal, enliven the household generally and 
play chess with the father. This makes an excellent farcical 
situation out of which Evreinoff gets good fun and not a 
little wisdom. The play is cleverly wound up by a general 
festive grand finale, with Bengal lights, after Harlequin has 
asked the audience whether they would prefer a happy or 
a tragic ending—either of which can be provided. 

The Theatre of Life was well produced by Mr. Frank Birch, 
and if we had in London a small repertory theatre such as 
Terence Gray’s Festival Theatre at Cambridge, this excellent 
show would have drawn crowded houses for a few weeks. 
But, of course, it is hopeless to attempt to put on such a 
play at an ordinary West-End theatre before a casual 
audience, because long before the time the thousands who 
would enjoy such a play had heard of its existence, so much 
money would have been lost that the management would 
have taken it off. Nevertheless, it is just the type of play 
which would appeal to that enormous public which finds the 
average theatrical fare too thin and boring to be worth 
the trouble and expense involved in theatre-going. 

Another Arts Theatre production, The Infinite Shoeblack, 
—which takes its title from a passage in Carlyle—impressed 
me less, in spite of some excellent acting on the part of Mr. 
Leslie Banks and Miss Mary Newcomb and Miss May Agate. 
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It is 
who, 


a rather sentimental story of a good “ bad” woman 
after living a life of adventure, takes to the hardship 
of motherhood and poverty as the wife of an impecunious 
but brilliant and masterful Scotsman. There were some good 
scenes in this play; a scene between the Scotsman and the 
adventuress in her Cairo drawing-room was effective, and 
the character of the Scottish landlady, Mrs. Willis, was 
well drawn; but to me the play did not ring true; it was a 
clever piece of make-believe. The character of Andrew 
Berwick, the poor Scottish student, was presented in too 
unnatural colours. In this respect the play had a curiously 
Victorian atmosphere. Berwick might have been a Scotch 
Tennyson’s version of King Arthur, and, of course, being 
a Scot, he would speak the prose-poetry of Carlyle, whose 
name, I think, was mentioned about a dozen times during 
the play. 

I should not be surprised if The Infinite Shoeblack were 
to have a successful run in an ordinary theatre. It is just 
the sort of play which imposes upon a not very critical public. 
The theme, also, seems to have a perennial appeal. There is 
nothing which draws the suburban public so infallibly as a 
play about a reformed cocotte, especially if the cocottery is 
conveniently vague. In this case I doubt whether we can 
call the heroine of The Infinite Shoeblack anything so definite. 
Her past is wrapped in the mists of theatrical illusion, so we 
have no difficulty in accepting her as a model wife and 
mother, even although she dies too prematurely to be rated 
as a complete success in her last role. Here again we find 
the adroit hand of the playwright, who succeeds in obtaining 
a pathetic conclusion to his play at the same time as he stops 
our asking the very questions which might destroy the 
charming moral which his play seems to point, namely, 


that cocottes make the best mothers. J. B.-W. 


MR. AUGUSTUS JOHN 


N hour’s journey to the west of Marscilles lies the 
town of Martigues, which should be more correctly 
styled the Republic of the Martigues. It is formed 

of three adjacent parishes of fisher-folk, bordering the 
inland sea of Provence, the Etang de Berre. For the 
inaccurate and ready purpose of advertisement, the posters 
of the P.L.M. Railway have dubbed it the Venice of Provence. 
Luckily it leads nowhere but to the stony desert of the 
Camargue and a chain of desolate lagoons. Here and there 
a broken arch traces an obliterated Roman marching-road, 
but the phantom legionaries are undisturbed by modern 
traffic. The tourism and automobilism of the Riviera 
swerve to the west. Martigues is left undisturbed to its 
own people, who still proudly possess certain rights of 
fishery surviving from the beginnings of French history, 
indifferent alike to the summer invasion of mosquitoes and 
the winter one of artists. 

Planted in serried ranks before the harbour, the painters 
of five continents sit, day in, day out, transferring to their 
‘anvases the multi-coloured bustle of the harbour and the 
bright hues of the boats. They budge neither for the 
mistral, nor the works of the great Marseilles—Martigues 
‘anal, nor the hordes of shivering Algerians who shuffle past 
to the bleak emptiness beyond—the jetsam of northern 
Africa washed up at Marseilles, who miraculously reappear 
on the Paris pavement, festooned with strings of false pearls 
and flapping with rings and carpets of distinctly meretricious 
workmanship. How they acquire them in the course of 
their weary transit is rich food for speculation, but the artists 
of Martigues are untroubled by all such eternal mysteries, 
and if the wayfarers were turned into a string of giraffes it 


is unlikely that their attention would be deflected. For 


Ane 


somebody—perhaps Ziem, who was born there—first painted 
the fishing-boats in the harbour; and year after year the 
artists have been painting them ever since, their eyes glued 
always to the same few square yards of mud and salt water, 
They are under the curse of the inherited picturesque. 

For the picturesque is an evil legacy to those who receive 
it in succession. It changes them from creatures to robots, 
numbing invention and standardising imagination. And, 
finally, all the gilt is rubbed off the heirloom and it becomes 
an object of repugnance. But to the artist who makes a 
picturesque of his own, it is a rare treasure; and one great 
artist has gone to Martigues and not painted the fishing. 
boats in the harbour, but drawn to his canvas the beauty 
of the whole kingdom of Provence. Turning to the pastoral 
and forest scene outside the town, or using the Etang from 
a distance as a luminous background, Mr. Augustus John 
has painted a series of landscapes which express the region 
as perfectly as a page of Mistral’s poetry. 

He shows the quickening of spring in an enchanted land, 
the rocky fields and bare trees waking to bud and colour, 
Sometimes the olive sets the silvery, pensive tone of the 
picture; sometimes the darker foliage of pine or cypress 
gives it a more intense, rapt key. At the exhibition at 
Messrs. Tooth’s we see Provence either dreamily opening 
to the sun or throbbing in the crisis of the year’s gestation. 
Without any romantic emphasis, the landscape of romance 
itself glitters and burns on the canvas. 

The same intensity, the same glorification of colour for 
colour’s sake, and the joy in bold, sweeping design is shown 
also in what for Mr. John is a new role—that of flower- 
painter. It is difficult to suggest, without extravagance, the 
quivering, sensitive energy of these paintings. Their execution 
is sheer mastery, the radiant colour meets nature itself. There 
is no attempt at “arrangement,” yet the pattern is impeccable. 
And the exquisite painting of a vase, a tapestry background 
or a vivid yellow packet of cigarettes thrown down at the 
side, draws the riot of leaf and petal into pictorial cohesion. 
After the insipid, mannered still-lifes which have clogged the 
galleries of recent years, it would seem as though Mr. John 
were the first artist who really looked at a flower since 
Van Gogh. 

The portraits are all that one expects—and a little more. 
There is the swift notation of character to which we are 
accustomed, and the instinct for pose which makes the 
picture at the same time as the likeness. Yet one seems to 
gain a greater satisfaction in the picture as a whole than 
was the case in some of the earlier portraits. The charac- 
terisation and the element of the dramatic are more fused 
with the actual painting—a feature which marks the pro- 
gress in all Mr. John’s work of recent years. It is no longer 
the painting of sharp and almost disturbing accentuation. 
There is less deliberate suppression of general, and _pro- 
trusion of isolated, detail. 
richlier comprehensive; it 
variety. 


statement is 
increase in 


The pictorial 
offers a marked 


One thought, seeing the earlier portraits and landscapes, 
with their triumphant seizure of essentials and_ strong 
simplicity of pose and selection, that the painter’s genius 
had reached its ultimate expression. Yet this later work 
gives so much more; the genius has excelled itself. The 
flower-pieces in themselves are in the wider sense the 
second blooming of a mastery which yet never weakened, 
and the present exhibition in its entirety without doubt 
contains Mr. John’s greatest work. Yet it gives more than 
a hint that we shall be deceived again and that the line of 
progress is still unarrested. Before such achievement, still 
rich with promise, we can only wonder and be grateful. 


T. W. Earp. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
POOR LAW 


English Poor Law History. Part HN. The Last Hundred Years. 
By Sipney and Bearric—E Wess. Longmans. 2 vols. 36s. 
With these two volumes Mr. and Mrs. Webb complete their 
great work on English Local Government. ‘The series is a 
monument of research, of brilliant analysis and of lucid exposi- 
tion in a field which nobody else has covered or attempted to 
cover. Even if this were the whole and not merely a part of 
the Webbs’ immense output, it would be enough to assure them 
a lasting fame. To say that the final instalment is the best 
would be unjust to its predecessors. But this may certainly be 
said: the English Poor Law History shows no falling off in the 
vigour and clarity of its writing, or in the keenness and depth 
of its thought. And it has, moreover, this special value. It is 
not a history that leaves off at a point in the distant past; 
it carries us through events of our own time—events which 
the authors themselves have done much to shape—and offers us 
warning and encouragement for the solving of one of the biggest 
social problems of to-day. 

The first part of the Poor Law History, published in 1927, 
dealt with the Old Poor Law. Part II. opens with the Royal 
Commission of 1832, and shows the development of the ‘* New 
Poor Law ” in the nineteenth century, its exposure by the Royal 
Commission of 1905-9, its efforts to reform itself in the years 
before the war, and its long deathbed struggle during the last 
decade. The labours of the 1832 Commission and the carrying 
of the famous Act of 1834 are an oft-told tale, but no one has 
told it better than Mr. and Mrs. Webb. What followed its 
passage is less generally familiar, and it is particularly valuable 
to have their full and critical account of the working of the law 
during the next two generations. The New Poor Law was, of 
course, agreeable enough to the nobility, clergy and gentry, as 
well as to the orthodox economists and philosophers of the time. 
But to the masses the “* Poor Man’s Robbery Bill,’ as Cobbett 
dubbed it, was a rock of offence, and popular opposition was 
reinforced by the recalcitrance of many of the old parish 
authorities. This opposition was only slowly and _ painfully 
overcome by the three Commissioners who were set up (with the 
energetic and pernicketty Chadwick as their secretary) as the 
new central authority, and to whom Parliament had left the 
task of working out the reforms. It took, in fact, a generation 
or more to complete the system of Poor Law Unions each with 
its Board of Guardians, and to establish the central control in 
the form in which we have known it under the Local Government 
Board (now the Ministry of Health). The “ Three Kings of 
Somerset House ” were superseded in 1847 by a Poor Law Board 
with a Parliamentary head, and then there was evolved what 
the Webbs call the “administrative hierarchy ’”—NMinister, 
secretaries, clerks, inspectors and assistant-inspectors, auditors. 
In its earlier years this bureaucracy was remarkable, as they 
show, for its formalism, perfunctoriness and self-satisfaction, as 
the Boards of Guardians were for their inefficiency, parsimony 
and petty corruption. Later there was a great improvement in 
the character of both, though neither the one nor the other ever 
succeeded in getting the “ principles of 1834” to work satis- 
factorily. The task, indeed, was hopeless from the start. The 
principle of “less eligibility’ could not be carried out in its 
integrity and uniformly, and one relaxation of it led inevitably 
to others, and ultimately to a general confusion. From the 
beginning it had been in issue (though the intention of the 
framers of the 1834 Act was fairly clear on the point) whether 
“less eligibility > was to cover all classes of the destitute or 
only the able-bodied and their dependants, and in the ’seventies 
there developed a bitter controversy between the “ strict’? and 
the “lax”? schools of thought over the administration of out- 
relief. The former included only a minority of the Guardians, 
but was strongly supported by the Inspectorate of the Local 
Government Board, as well as by the Charity Organisation 
Society. Mr. and Mrs. Webb give us an interesting criticism of 
€.0.S. and a trenchant account of the crusade conducted by 
the officials : 

For the next couple of decades [the ’70s and °80s] we watch the 
Inspectors, by precept and circular, exhortation and criticism, 
constantly admonishing the Boards of Guardians that the grant of 
outdoor relief was dangerous, pernicious and blameworthy, irrespec- 
tive of the class to which the pauper belonged, of the efficiency of 
the investigation to which his case had been subjected, of the 
conduct of his family or of the character of the home; irrespective, 


too, of the nature of the alternative which the Guardians could 

offer to the genuinely destitute family, the state of the workhouse 

in the particular Union, the character of its accommodation for the 
sick, or the provision made for the nurture and instruction of the 
children. 

This campaign of deterrence had a partial and temporary 
success. There was a general tightening-up of restrictions on 
out-relief, though the practice varied greatly with different 
Boards. Some refused to knuckle down to Whitehall; but even 
these, with rare exceptions, gave inadequate relief. And, of 
course, the application of deterrent and ever more deterrent 
methods, even where it looked successful, did little or nothing 
to remedy destitution; it drove a few more of the destitute 
into the workhouse, and many more of them to private charity 
—which also was inadequate—and some, no doubt, to mendicancy 
or crime. Ultimately, the “strict” policy was abandoned 
practically everywhere, or was at least greatly modified under 
the pressure of a changed public opinion. Only a few fanatics 
clung to their faith in it—including some of the Inspectors; for 
J.S. Davy, the principal officer of the Poor Law Division of the 
L.G.B., pressed it in its most savage form on the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1905. The whole episode illustrates in a striking way 
the powers of resistance to centralisation which, for good or ill, 
the local authorities possessed. That was noted by J. S. Mill 
as long ago as 1860, and other subsequent episodes in the history 
of the Poor Law have confirmed it. 

But at the beginning of the twentieth century it was not 
merely in regard to the extent or adequacy of outdoor relief 
that the Act of 1834 was seen to have failed. The workhouses 
in general had become very different places from the original 
** Bastilles.””. They had lost their ferociously deterrent character ; 
some of them, indeed, appeared positively attractive. But none 
of them were what the framers of the New Poor Law intended 
them to be, that is to say, specialised institutions. In fact, the 
‘** General Mixed Workhouse ”’ had been more or less deliberately 
established by the Three Commissioners at the very start, 
mainly on grounds of administrative convenience, and, as the 
Webbs remark, ‘‘ it has ever since remained—in spite of con- 
tinuous efforts at improvement by Poor Law Guardians and 
central authority alike—the opprobrium of the English Poor 
Law system, condemned by a whole series of observers and 
approved by none.’ It was, of course, one of the chief counts in 
the indictment brought by the Royal Commission of 1905. The 
story of this Commission—its genesis, its personnel, its procedure 
and methods, and its results—is admirably told by the Webbs, 
and it is enlivened by a number of extracts from the diary of 
Mrs. Webb, who, as many of us remember, played as active a 
part on the Commission as Mr. Webb did behind the scenes. 
The two Reports, and more particularly that of the Minority, 
were a damning exposure, not merely of the defects of the Poor 
Law, but of its fundamental rottenness. They were a mortal 
blow to the system, though the system has been an unconscion- 
able time a-dying. Despite the stir made by the publication of 
the Reports, and by the campaign started by the Webbs and 
carried on by the ‘* National Committee for the Prevention of 
Destitution,” the Government of the day would do nothing, and 
Mr. John Burns, the President of the Local Government Board, 
tried, by removing a few of the more flagrant scandals, to rehabili- 
tate the Poor Law. The Guardians had already plucked up 
heart again when the war came to pigeon-hole all plans, whether 
of abolition or reform. But the question was not forgotten; 
in 1917 the Maclean Committee (on which, again, Mrs. Webb 
played an effective part) renewed the demand for the break-up 
of the Poor Law, and successive Governments swore to legislate 
as soon as opportunity offered. Opportunities did, of course, 
offer, but they were ignored until at last Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
made up his mind to take the plunge (but was frightened of total 
immersion !). In the meantime, the Poor Law was continuing 
to disintegrate. The Guardians were being steadily encroached 
upon by other authorities dealing with the sick and the aged 
and the feeble-minded, the children and the able-bodied. ‘“ The 
framework of prevention,” as the Webbs put it, was more and 
more taking the place of ‘ the framework of repression.’ The 
diagnosis and the predictions of the Minority Commissioners 
were being constantly confirmed. 

The fatal crisis for the Guardians came with the post-war 
slump and unemployment, to the examination of which a large 
part of the last volume of this history is devoted. It is an 
exceedingly important examination, both on its descriptive and 
its critical sides. The flood of unemployment overwhelmed about 
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one-third of the 600 odd Unions, and broke down all the 
barriers against outdoor relief. There followed a mass distribu- 
tion of doles, only feebly stemmed, when the mischief was 
presently realised, by the efforts of the Ministry of Health, by 
the adoption of “scales” of relief, by attempts to apply the 
Merthyr Tydfil judgment, and by a few experiments in “‘ testing.” 
There was naturally an immense diversity in the practice of 
different Unions, a number of which have been closely investi- 
gated by Mr. and Mrs. Webb—ranging from “ strict ’? Kensington 
to “lax” Pontypridd, where the Guardians were relieving, at 
the peak, 95,000 persons, or nearly one-fourth of the population, 
and paying away as much as £21,000 in out-relief in a single 
week. For all this muddle and waste and misery Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb quite rightly do not blame the Guardians, and they 
call particular attention to the folly of attributing the breakdown 
to the Labour Guardians. The policy of lavish out-relief has 
by no means been confined to Boards with Labour majorities ; 
witness, e.g., West Derby (Liverpool) and Manchester. Poplarism 
—or “ Proletarianism,” as they prefer to call it—they do, indeed, 
criticise pretty strongly, but not so much on account of the 
high scale of relief as because it implies “* a failure to distinguish 
between the cases in which outdoor relief is exceptionally per- 
missible and even desirable, and those in which it is disastrous, 
and a refusal to recognise the danger of voluntary and intentional 
pauperism.” But the real cause of the breakdown of the Poor 
Law in this crisis was that the Board of Guardians, as an ad hoc 
destitution authority, was not, and could not be, as the Royal 
Commission insisted twenty years ago, a proper body to deal 
with the unemployed. The attempt to apply the principle of 
“less eligibility’ to the treatment of able-bodied destitution, 
or to make provision for the wageless workman, has failed 
egregiously, as it was bound to, in the hands of the Poor Law 
authorities. And it will fail, the Webbs conclude, in the hands 
of “any local authority whatever, which will, for this service, 
be all the more incompetent if it is a popularly elected body.” 

The book ends with a stimulating epilogue on the new Local 
Government Act and its probable results. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
are not, of course, satisfied with Mr. Chamberlain’s measure of 
reform, but they are confident that the remnants of the Poor 
Law with which we are still encumbered will presently be swept 
away by the mere logic of facts. They even look forward hope- 
fully to ‘“‘the full and complete assumption by the national 
Government itself of the responsibility for dealing with unemploy- 
ment and the unemployed.” What the National Unemployment 
Authority should do, it is not the business of this history to 
say. But we do not doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
definite views on the subject, and they do hint here at some of 
the developments that are in their minds—and in particular 
the extension of the Ministry of Labour Training Centres, not, 
of course, as a panacea for unemployment, but as a necessary 
and important part of a many-sided scheme for preventing able- 
bodied destitution, and maybe as the only effective way of 
applying the principle of “ less eligibility.” For the Webbs do 
not believe that the Socialist State for which they have worked 
so devotedly can afford to dispense with that principle. They 
only want it applied with humanity and common sense. 

Cc. M. L. 


A GREAT RUSSIAN COMPOSER 


Moussorgsky. By Oscar vON RIESEMANN. 
the German by Paut ENGLAND. Knopf. 


Translated from 
25s. 

A good life of Moussorgsky was badly needed, and the present 
one is as comprehensive a biography of the great Russian 
composer as we are likely to have for many years. Mr. Riesemann 
has had access to a great deal of new material from the Imperial 
Public Library in Leningrad which was put at his disposal by 
Dr. A. Rimsky-Korsakov, the son of the composer, and successor 
to V. Stassov as head of the musical department of the library ; 
so it may be said that in the present volume the man Moussorgsky 
is presented to us for the first time apart from his music. 

To most music-lovers Moussorgsky is known only by his two 
operas, Boris Godounov and Khovanischina, and from these two 
remarkable works they have probably got the impression of 
Moussorgsky as a sort of Russian musical Chesterton—a full- 
blooded, hearty democrat, capable, however, of subtlety and wit. 
The famous picture by Riepin goes even further, and suggests 
a drunken, boisterous Bohemian, but the real Moussorgsky was 
utterly different, although, as Mr. Riesemann does not attempt 





to disguise, he took to heavy drinking during the bitter poverty 
and misery of his last years. 

The Moussorgsky family belonged to the old Russian nobility, 
Moussorgsky’s grandfather, however, married a serf after the 
birth of Moussorgsky’s father, who was made legitimate by 
ukase of the Senate in 1820, although it was not until thirteen 
years after his death (1865)—when Moussorgsky was twenty-six 
years old—that his name was entered on the roll of the nobility 
of the Government of Pskov. Thus the blood of the Russian 
peasantry ‘‘ mingled in his veins with the blue blood of his 
ancestors, the aristocratic ‘ Rurikovitchi ’—i.e., descendants of 
Rurik.” It would be too easy, however, to ascribe to this fact 
Moussorgsky’s wide sympathies. They were rather due to his 
own individual genius. In a letter to the painter Riepin, dated 
June 13, 1875, at the age of thirty-six, he writes : 

It is the people I want to depict; sleeping or waking, eating or 
drinking, I have them constantly in my mind’s eye—again and 
again they rise before me, in all their reality, huge, unvarnished, 
with no tinsel trappings! How rich a treasure awaits the composer 
in the speech of the people—so long, that is, as any corner of the 
land remains to which the railway has not penetrated—what 
inexhaustible possibilities of getting at their real life! A _ true 
artist who should dig deep enough would indeed have cause to dance 
for joy at the results ! 

That this interest was not a later development in his life is 
shown by a letter from Moussorgsky’s brother Filaret to 
V. Stassov : 

In boyhood and youth, as well as in his late years, my brother 
Modest had a special predilection for everything connected with the 
people and the peasantry. Even the Russian moujik was a human 
being in his eyes. 

Moussorgsky was a musical prodigy; “at seven years old 
he could play the smaller pieces of Liszt; at the age of nine, at 
an evening party in his parents’ house, he played a concerto by 
Field’; but to the Russian aristocracy of those days music 
was a mere social accomplishment, and Moussorgsky, after being 
educated at the conventional classical ‘* gymnasium,” where he 
learned to speak French and German perfectly, passed into an 
army training establishment as a matter of course, since it was 
** inevitable that as the younger son of a noble house he should 
adopt the career of an officer.” He left the Cadet School in 
1856 and entered the Preobrazhensky Guards, where he remained 
until 1859, when he resigned to devote himself wholly to music. 
There is an interesting description of him as he was in those 
days in a letter written by Borodin to Stassov : 

There was something absolutely boyish about Moussorgsky at 
that time; he was very elegant and looked like a lieutenant in a 
picture-book ; his uniform was spick and span, his small feet were 
turned neatly outwards, his hair curled and scented with the utmost 
care; his exquisitely manicured hands might have served as a model 
for a “‘ grand seigneur.” His manners were elegant and aristocratic, 
and he spoke with a slight nasal twang, employing a large number 
of French expressions, sometimes a little recherché. He was not 


without a touch of foppery, kept well within bounds, but unmistak- 
able. His good breeding and courtesy were conspicuous. . 


Nevertheless, Moussorgsky, even while at the Cadet School, 
did not neglect music. He studied with one of the best teachers 
in Petersburg, Anton Heske, and his pianoforte playing became 
so remarkable that ‘* by the unanimous verdict of his professional 
contemporaries he might with serious application have rivalled 
even the great Anton Rubinstein.” 

As is well known, Moussorgsky became one of the famous 
group of “ young Russian’ pan-Slavonie musicians under the 
leadership of Balakirev; what is not so well known, but what 
Mr. Riesemann’s | ook makes clear, is that his was by far the 
most radically revolutionary mind among them. On April 28, 
1862, he writes to Balakirev on hearing of the opening of the 
Musical Free School : 

I bid you hail, and may the new-born school flourish and prosper ! 
... I am far from maintaining that all learning means obscur- 
antism; at the same time, I find the free and unforced development 
of natural aptitude, which is sure to be radically fresh and sound, 
incomparably more sympathetic than any scholastic or (cela revient 
au méme) academic training. ... Just think of all the rubbish 
these professors cram into the heads of the young disciples. . . . 
The coterie broke up and Moussorgsky comments bitterly and 

sarcastically on the methods of some of the members. In a 
letter to Stassov, dated August 7th, 1875, he tells of an accidental 
meeting with Rimsky-Korsakov : 

We both jumped down from our droshkies and embraced with 
a will. Then he informs me that he has written fifteen fugues, each 
one a greater tangle than the other—just this, and nothing else, 

Oh, that the ink had dried up quite 
Before it helped the quill to write! 
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César (Cui), . . . they say, has finished the third act of Angelo. 

I have not been to see him. I am afraid—not of him, but of his 

third act . . . when will these people, instead of writing fugues and 

conventional third acts, read sensible books and mix with reasonable 
men—or is it too late? 

That is not what we expect from art to-day. That is not the 
mission of the artist. Life, wherever it is shown; truth, however 
pitter . . . that is my only aim. ... 

Elsewhere he writes : 

The whole aim of these gentlemen is to express themselves, as it 
were, by drops, one drop after another, all nicely measured, They 
enjoy it, but a real man is weeried and enraged by it. Oh, do 
manage to get out of yourselves, my dear sirs, something that will 
show that you are alive! Show whether you have claws or wet 
feet, whether you are beasts of prey or amphibians! ... The 
‘* Powerful Coterie’’ has broken into a horde of soulless traitors ; 
its scourge has proved a child’s toy-whip. I say that in the whole 
world there is nothing more deadly, nothing more useless to the art 
of to-day than such a set of—artists. 

Although Moussorgsky is now considered to be the most 
original and the greatest of this group of composers, he was the 
least successful in his lifetime. His family lost their estates, he 
was compelled to get a subordinate post in the Government, 
and things went from bad to worse with him. ‘* Moussorgsky 
sank ever lower in the scale of society. How high the stars had 
risen! Stassov, Cui, Borodin were now Excellencies, Rimsky- 
Korsakov a Professor,” says Mr. Riesemann, who then adds: 

We cannot for a moment admit the “ moral ruin” of the author 
of Boris—he had a right to hold his head up and look any man in 
the face. . . . In life as in art he never made the slightest concession 
that his conscience would not have approved. The only reproach 
that could be brought against him was that he—to use the hackneyed 
expression—tried to drown his sorrows in the bowl. 

Moussorgsky died in poverty at the age of forty in the Nikolai 
Military Hospital, Petersburg. Rimsky-Korsakov declared that 
he died of the ‘‘ white fever” (delirium tremens), but other 
authorities state it was chronic nephritis—which comes to much 
the same thing. He was not fitted to fight against poverty and 
neglect, and one of his friends has left a short, description of him 
which is enlightening : 

Moussorgsky was a man who, I think, had not his like in the 
whole world. He was always ready to satisfy anybody’s wishes, 
and he never even thought of suspecting anything wrong in anyone. 
He judged others by himself. When one came to know him better, 
one was forced to think that he had an exceptional nature. He was 
so innocent in the things of life that it seemed to him quite impossible 
that any educated and well-bred man could ever cause pain to his 
neighbour or play a dirty trick on him. In one word, his was an 
entirely ideal personality. 

The extremely interesting extracts from Moussorgsky’s own 
{letters which Mr. Riesemann gives make one hope that some 
publisher will bring out a collection of the letters of Moussorgsky. 


THE ROOTS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE PROBLEM 


Bantu, Boer and Briton. By Professor W. M. MacmiLian. 
Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 

More than once recently in this journal attention has been 
called to the valuable work that is being done by South African 
students of the history of their country in disengaging from 
the perversions of racial tradition and prejudice the true 
account of the process as the outcome of which their Govern- 
ments increasingly find themselves troubled by what is described 
as the ** Native Problem,” showing themselves latterly impatient 
to deal with it homceopathically, by expedients which are inspired 
by the precise traditions and prejudices that have darkened 
understanding of its character, and which can do nothing but 
aggravate its increasing difficulties. Dr. De Kiewiet lately 
reconstituted the history of the twenty years following the Sand 
River and Bloemfontein Conventions. Professor Macmillan, 
supplementing his Cape Colour Question, now re-states the 
essentials of the relations between Bantu, Boer and Briton up 
to the date of those Conventions, and exhibits what he appropri- 
ately calls ‘‘ the making of the South African Native Problem.” 
His work links up with Dr. De Kiewiet’s in their common recog- 
nition that 

the grand climacteric of South African history came in the early 

fifties, when the British Government, . . . turning back on the 

principles of freedom, abandoned the control of the larger part of 


the Bantu population to those who expressly repudiated the ideals 
which had inspired the emancipationists twenty years earlier. 


His present contribution, to which sequels are promised, details 
the facts of the process by which 














Hannibal and Henry Hawkins 
on the Mont Cenis Pass 


HAWKINS (a modern chauffeur)—Fine view, ain’t it, Mister ? 
You can see a rare lot o’ snow on these peaks. 


HANNIBAL—Greeting, stranger. A fine view indeed—the 
mountains at least remain, though the feats that made 
their history have perished. 


HAWKINS—Blimey—that’s a rum thing to say. What’s the 
matter with these ’ere first-rate roads over the passes— 
with the last word in motor-transport thrown in? Ain’t 
they feats enough for you ? 


HANNIBAL— Young man—do you know who I am ? 
HAWKkINsS—’Aven’t the pleasure, Sir. 
HANNIBAL—Hannibal of Carthage. 
HAWKINS—Wot—’im out of the history books ? 


HANNIBAL—The same. When the world was 2,000 years 
younger, I crossed these Alps in fifteen days, horse and 
foot. 


HAWKINS—And 37 elephants. I remember that much. 


HANNIBAL (sadly)—My elephants! Well, such is the fame 
posterity accords. When my campaigns are forgotten, and 
all the suffering and endurance—the world will remember 
my elephants. 


HAWKINS (warmly)—And a fine stunt, too, that was. It’d 
ave looked a treat on the pictures, that would ’ave. But 
you don’t mean to tell me it was a nippy way of getting 
about. Now, my governor’s got a straight eight, and the 
way we’ve licked up this road fair beats creation. 


HANNIBAL—Your motor engine, you mean ? Product of an 
effete luxurious age—where man has forgotten that 
personal courage and strength are the best means to 
achievement. 


HAWKINS—Lffete nothing, if you'll excuse me, Sir. Plenty 
of nerve wanted to run up this ’ere pass from Aix in four 
hours. And we couldn’t have done it neither, ii it hadn’t 
been that even here a chap can be sure of getting the same 
good cld juice as in England. You don’t want to risk no 
pinking engines nor dirty plugs in this cheery spot. Only 
the best’s good enough for us nowadays. 


HANNIBAL—A base mechanical best, compared with my 
day, young man. 


HAWkKINS—Come Sir, honest now—wouldn’t you have been 
glad of a bit of motor-transport and plenty of the right 
petrol, for your little dust-up in Italy there ? 


HANNIBAL—I cannot think in these inhuman terms. Men 
and beasts were the stuff I had to work with. 


HAWKINS—Well, the likeliest beasts we know nowadays are 
the quick-starting pair—the best brand in the world— 


HANNIBAL (sadly)—Deleta est Carthago—alas, my 
elephants— 


HAWkKINsS—Aw—come orf it, Mister. Wot I say is—hats 
off to SHELL! 
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at a time of internal confusion, continuing after the Chaka Wars, 

Bantu tribes, which had never been effectively united, were taken 

in detail and conquered, and their land in large slices cut up into 

Boer farms—the people themselves being gradually reduced to 

economic dependence and political subjection. After a long military 

phase and ultimate conquest, the problem became social, political, 
and, above all, economic, complicating at every turn the domestic 
policy of the country to the present day. ... There was no more 
question of what was feared in 1835—a rising that would sweep 
from the Fish River even to Capetown. Essentially the Bantu 
were now a broken people. Yet without real justification the old 
fear of the Bantu has lived on, blended now with a widespread 
feeling of contempt. In muddled fashion, perhaps, the menace is 
now thought of as economic. The competition of the native is felt 
to threaten the poorer whites, and his rise to civilisation that of 
children yet unborn. Fear, therefore, clamours to keep the native 
down, with incredible waste of productive man power; and white 

South Africa, as a whole, refuses to see how its own economic ills are 

the direct result of the backwardness and poverty of the native 

majority. Policy has never faced the changed conditions. 

The dealings with the Basuto were typical. They became a 
‘** problem” solely because the advancing farmers coveted their 
corn-growing lowlands, and by alternations of violence and 
chicanery, vacillatingly and arbitrarily dealt with by British 
Governors at the Cape, succeeded in appropriating these and 
penning the tribesmen into their restricted ‘* South African 
Switzerland.’ The letter of the French missionary Casalis to 
Dr. Philip, reviewing Sir Harry Smith’s handling of this situa- 
tion, worded with severe moderation and simply reciting the 
facts, 
white men to black. 

An even more significant lesson is to be read in the differences 
between present conditions in the Cape Province district between 
the Fish and the Kei Rivers, which Sir Harry Smith allowed 
to be eaten up by European farmers and in which the natives 
to-day are sinking into deeper and deeper poverty, and in the 
** Transkei” reserves, which form admittedly, in regard to the 
“native problem,” the least unhappy district in all South 
Africa. It is only in our own day that the full consequences of 
expropriation have begun to be felt. The ** Ciskei ” natives were 
not ‘exterminated “the greater number of young men and 
women remained in service—it was all they could do. There 
were and are in the ~ Ciskei,” almost more than in any other 
part of the Union, far more homeless natives than farmers can 
fully or efliciently employ in service. 

In the Transvaal, Trekker ideas of native policy had it all 
their own way. As far as they safely could the Transvaalers 


ignored their native population, satisfied if only, in the words of 


their own Grondwet, they could keep the Kaflir Chiefs ** to the 
performance of their duty.” The problem of the native, in this 
philosophy, consists, in fact, in keeping him under control and 
compelling him to do his “* duty *—i.e., to come out to labour 
as and when required. This obligation carried with it no corre- 
sponding right even to security of land tenure; and the Kaflir 
question ended, so far as any Chief or tribe was concerned, when 
the tribe's power was broken and the Chief finally crushed. Since 
native labour could not be fully used, the Transvaal has become 
par excellence the Province of the rightless native ‘* squatter,” so 
that in 1915, apart from squatters on farms, nearly one-quarter 
of its rural native population were resident on land owned but 
unoccupied by Europeans. Throughout the Union such land 
as is definitely native is usually overcrowded, and its total area 
utterly inadequate to maintain the population unless it were to 
be worked with more than Chinese industry and efficiency. In 
fact, of course, native agriculture is still primitive; Kuropeans 
have hardly given a thought to the native as an independent 
wealth-producer. In earlier days he was a dangerous enemy, 
latterly a source of cheap labour—the less land he had the more 
useful as a labourer. The reserves themselves have everywhere 
come to be ail but completely dependent on wages earned oui- 
side; nor can they be easily made more adequate merely by 
belated works of development or by suddenly teaching the 
natives improved methods. Even in 1915 barely half the natives 
of the Union appeared to have houses except on land owned, 
though not necessarily used, by Europeans, and since that date 
the development of European farming, especially in Natal and 


the Northern Transvaal, has had the effect of multiplying evictions 
of hitherto unmolested squatters to make room for new farming 
And the ratio of European to native landholding 
Confronted with this situation the now 
expiring Union Ministry could devise no better-conceived expe- 
pedient than to put heavier pressure on squatters, to propose 
that no native should be allowed to reside on any white man’s 


enterprises. 
is 45} acres to 1 per head. 


furnishes a withering commentary on the behaviour of 


— 


land except in the position of a bond-labourer or a labour tenant 
and to increase the helplessness of the native, where the political 
franchise has enabled him to retain some of his liberties and to 
secure a certain amount of provision for his education, by 
abolishing the Cape Native vote. With these conditions already 
disintegrating both European and native society, Afrikander 
publicists gibber about the menace of a preponderant black 


electorate two generations hence. OLIVIER, 


THE TEMPLE BROTHELS 
HINDUSTAN 


By Karierine Mayo. 


OF 


Slaves of the Gods. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Mayo in this book supplements her already famous book 
Mother India by giving a number of actual stories of Hindy 
life, all of which she states are literally true. They relate, of 
course, for the most part to the lives of women in the zenanas 
of Hindustan, and particularly to the still existing horrors of 
child-wifehood and child-widowhood. In regard to the latter 
the book is likely almost to persuade many readers that it was 
a pity from a humanitarian standpoint that the British Govern- 
ment abolished the practice of suttce, whereby the young widow 
gave up her life on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
of the sixty million outcasts or * untouchables ” of Hindu India 
are also illustrated in these brief anecdotal stories. Every 
story is amply supported, not only by Miss Mayo’s personal 
experience, but by quotations from the works of Indian writers. 
Nowhere in the world are men so debilitated by licentious 
indulgence, or children and animals so miserable and maltreated, 
as in Hindu India. “ What child has been happy in India?” 
asks Krishnamurti. ‘ How can a child be happy with all these 
monstrous things around him?” It is extraordinary that the 
system of child-prostitution which obtains everywhere in the 
temples of * religion’ should continue to be tolerated by any 
community which pretends to even the humblest measure of 
civilisation. 

Gandhi himself has publicly admitted that the temples of his 
religion are ** no better than brothels.” A child is dedicated to 
the gods and becomes a slave of the gods * between the ages 
of seven and ten, and thereafter she is subject for the rest of her 
life to the lusts not only of the priests but of any male 
* worshipper.” There are two hundred thousand of such slaves 
of the gods in the Madras Presideney alone. And India, almost 


The lives 


wholly tolerant of such abominations, wishes to become a self- 
governing Dominion of the British Empire! She certainly cannot 


be that until she has set herself honestly and energetically to 
the task of reforming her social and religious customs. Hinduism, 
not in its origins but as it exists to-day, is one of the vilest and 
most debased religions that the world has ever known. A Congo 
witch-doctor is a cleaner and more respect-worthy human being 


than the average Hindu priest. In effect, Hinduism has 
degenerated into a phallic religion of the lowest type. Yet it is 


tolerated if not actually supported by the majority even of 
educated Hindus ! 

Miss Mayo has certainly performed a very considerable public 
service in exposing so ruthlessly. and with so overwhelming a 
mass of evidence, facts which are quite undeniable, but about 
which Englishmen and Englishwomen have hesitated to write 
frankly because of the delicacy of our position in India, as rulers 
who have solemnly undertaken not to interfere with any religious 
practices which are not in their nature murderous or 
subversive of public order. 


actually 
We hope this new book of hers 
will be widely read, not only in England and America, but in 
India itself. We must add, however, that we do not think it 
was either necessary or in very good taste for Miss Mayo to 
reprint as an appendix to this volume almost the whole of the 
long review which appeared in these columns of her previous 
book. 


CAMP AND PRISON 


Memoirs of Captain Carleton. Edited by Cyrin HuGues 
HarTMANN. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Leonora Christina of Denmark. 
F. E. Bunnetr. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Captain George Carleton of the Engineers has at last recovered 
his rights. ‘This luckless soldier made the mistake of writing his 
memoirs in such a workmanlike way that a band of literary critics 
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Road Sense 


“The best part of motoring is when you stop.” “Agreed, when 


there’s a quiet pipe of Three Nuns to be enjoyed in a spot like 
this.” “What a tobacco! Cool, unruffled, slow-burning—the very 


antidote to hustle!” 


The rest zs stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut — 1s. 2d. an ounce 
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For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept.B, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
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refused to believe that a soldier could have written them—and 
awarded the honour to Daniel Defoe. But his present editor, Mr. 
Hartmann, in a careful piece of research, has vindicated the 
Captain’s fame, and made it clear, not only that he existed and 
was the person he said he was, but also that there is nothing 
improbable in his being able to write a capital narrative of 
soldiering adventure. 

Carleton has reason to be grateful. He was not a particularly 
lucky man in life. ‘‘ It was my fortune,” he wrote in the dedica- 
tion of his Memoirs, “in my juvenile years musas cum marte 
commutare, and truly I have reason to blush when I consider the 
small advantage I have reaped from that change.” But he was, 
as Mr. Hartmann observes, of a philosophical turn of mind; and 
although he had grievances—like nine soldiers out of ten— 
against the ingratitude, stinginess and absentmindedness of a 
post-war Government, still, he does not make too loud a song 
about it. It was not quite fair of him, perhaps, to suppress any 
mention of an incident in 1700, when he was cashiered for bullying 
an ensign ; but all the same, he seems to have earned a fair measure 
of good will from the Earl of Peterborough and others, under 
whom he continued to serve on a less regular footing than for- 
merly. His adventures began in 1672, when he joined the fleet 
and was present at the fight with the Dutch in Solebay, but he 
obtained an army commission shortly before the Revolution. It 
was confirmed by William III., when he served under General 
Hugh Mackay, defending the Protestant Succession in the 
Scottish Highlands. His most important services, however, 
were rendered in Spain under that fascinating commander, the 
Earl of Peterborough. 

Mordanto fills the Trump of Fame, 

The Christian World his Deeds proclaim, 

And Prints are crowded with his Name. 

In Journies he outrides the Post, 

Sits up till Midnight with his Host, 

Talks Politics, and gives the Toast ... 
—so began Swift’s half-grudging verses about Peterborough; 
and Carleton’s account of his Spanish expedition, its sweep over 
Catalonia, Valencia, Aragon, and into Murcia and Castile, is, if 
not infallibly accurate or just, at any rate in the right spirit of 
swift adventure. He admired his chief wholeheartedly (it has 
even been claimed that his memoirs were a mere piece of Peter- 
borough propaganda), and delighted to show the obstacles that 
his general had to face. Encamped before Barcelona at the 
beginning of the campaign, for instance, his circumstances are 
pungently summed up by Carleton thus : 

Impossibilities proposed ; no expedients to be accepted; a Court 
reproaching; councils-of-war rejecting ; the Dutch General refusing 
the assistance of the troops under his command; and, what sur- 
mounted all, a despair of bringing such animosities ... to any 
tolerable agreement. 
The story moves on fast and direct—Defoe was certainly not 

discredited by the critics’ attribution—and, apart from the 
interest of the historic events, is kept lively by countless small 
adventures and intimate observations of the Captain’s. He was 
a true-blue Protestant, but he stood firm for fair judgments on 
the priests and nuns of the country when he came to know them. 
He had scant sympathy with the curious Lenten excesses of the 
faithful in Valencia, or with the national intransigence towards 
heretics, of which he had more than one unpleasant taste; but he 
himself was engagingly superstitious at Montserrat, where he 
induced the priest who showed him the treasures to add virtue to 
a rosary he brought with him by letting it hang for a moment or 
two on the arm of the famous Black Madonna. His portrait of 
the rascally Irish priest who crossed his path so often is almost 
worthy of that good hater, George Borrow. He spent over three 
years as a prisoner, recovering from wounds received at Denia, 
in the famous town of San Clemente de la Mancha, and became 
intimate with a local gentleman who held that the decadence of 
Spain, or as he styled it “‘ that dampness and poverty of spirit 
which has run through all our councils for a century past,’ was 
solely due to the sense of the ridiculous infused into his country- 
men by Cervantes and his book. And there is surely material 
for an opéra-bouffe in his anecdote of how, when the English forces 
laid siege to Alicante, the local priests foresaw dire perils for the 
local nuns when the town should fall, and privately shipped off 
the devout women to Majorca, filling their numerous cells with the 
light ladies of the town—to the deception but satisfaction of the 
soon victorious officers. 

Alongside these masculine memoirs appear those of a singularly 
unfortunate lady of the 17th century, Leonora Christina, a princess 


of Denmark, and wife of the traitor Lord High Steward, Corfit 
Ulfeldt. They are prison memoirs, and not the least curious of 
that class of writings. Leonora was arrested by order of the 
Danish government at Dover in 1663, and conveyed to Copen- 
hagen, where she spent no less than twenty-two years in the so- 
called Blue Tower of the royal castle. Her account of this 
close confinement, from her forty-second to her sixty-fourth 
year, was originally published from the original manuscript in 
1869; the present translation dates from a few years later. It is 
not enlivened by the excitements of secret tunnels or escapes, 
but the domestic interest, as it might be termed, is considerable, 
Leonora’s moods ranged from the practice of Christian devotion 
to a strange brooding over the untoward deaths of her principal 
enemies—some, she noted, in cruel agonies of body, one in a 
moment of blasphemy, one in the privy, another by his own hand. 
But between her quarrels with her gaolers, she composed hymns, 
did prodigies of needlework—even using her own hair for this— 
and set down these recollections. They have gall and humour 
in their pages, which gives humanity to a somewhat remote figure, 


SOME DETECTIVE TALES 


The Best Detective Stories of the Year, 1928. 
duction by FarHer Ronatp Knox. 
7s. 6d. 


The Crime of Sybil Cresswell. By E. F. Spence, K.C. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


The Bishop Murder Case. By S. S. van Dine. 
The Crime at Black Dudley. By 


With an intro- 
Faber and Gwyer. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM. 


Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
The Murder in the Laboratory. By T.L. Davison. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


The first of the above-named volumes shows one thing very 
plainly, that in nine cases out of ten a detective story should be 
written in a comparatively short form, say in 5,000 to 7,000 
words instead of in 80,000. Many of the stories here—there are 
twenty of them—have really excellent plots which could easily 
have been made to serve as the basis of full length novels, but 
naturally they are far more palatable in the concentrated form. 
The truth is, that in these days when detective novels are 
published at the rate of rather more than one a day, new plots 
are hard to come by, and when a writer does succeed in discovering 
or inventing one, he (or she) naturally wishes to make the most 
of it, and so it is apt to be padded out from 7,000 to 70,000 words. 
We all know the result. In a few cases the writer, because he 
really can write or because he has a gift for characterisation, 
succeeds in spite of the dilution of his plot in keeping us amused 
all the way through; but in a majority of cases the modern detec- 
tive novel is apt to be very dull indeed, to contain, that is to say, 
a great number of pages which we read only because we are 
afraid that if we skip them we may miss a clue. This dilemma 
is avoided altogether when the tale is cast into the short-story 
form. We have no temptation then to skip, we are interested in 
every paragraph. That is why this particular volume is very 
good value for the money. Not only does it offer us a number of 
first rate stories, but it contains nearly double as much stuff 
(measured by the number of words) as any ordinary detective 
novel. 

It also contains by way of introduction a very amusing ex- 
cursus by the editor, Father Ronald Knox, upon the rules of 
detective story writing. He has composed a decalogue of ** Thou 
shalt not’s.”” He particularly insists that it is unfair to introduce 
the actual criminal at the very end of the book, to write of him 
subjectively (that is to say, of anything that he was thinking) at any 
stage, or to allow the detective to discover “ clues ” which are not 
immediately revealed to the reader. There must further be no 
unknown poisons, no twins or doubles, and no inscrutable China- 
man. If Father Knox’s rules were universally observed we 
should certainly get better detective stories. But the main 
point to be noticed here is that in this class of fiction the short 
story is almost inevitably better than the long one. We cannot 
expect writers to be prodigally generous with their plots and to 
cast them always into the short form which the normal reader 
prefers, but it is nevertheless proper to take this opportunity of 
pointing out that detective story plots in general seem to be 
tending to get thinner and thinner and more and more inadequate 
to justify the length to which they are spun out by authors of 
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Methuen's New Books | “S ELIZABETH “fs 
| BARRETT BROWNING 


by ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Author of “ Haworth Parsonage,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


This biographical narrative of Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, 
traces her life from her childhood at Hope End to her death in Florence. 




















THE HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book shows how government is related to the intellectual, social and 
economic life of the peoples it controls. 


STUDIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS 


es ore ” : The famous love-story is related in detail, and the inevitable comparison 
By Sir CHARLES OMAN, 8s. 6d. net. between the wealthy, austere and tyrannical conditions that prevailed at 
A volume of essays dealing with certain aspects of the great wars of 


50 Wimpole Street with the sunny, indulgent atmosphere of Robert 
Browning’s home at Hatcham. 


“‘ Miss Clarke has written her book carefully and sympathetically. It can be 
confidently recommended as readable and accurate.”—Public Opinion. 
“Written with fine sympathy.”—Dazly Sketch. 

“An extremely interesting book.”—Evening Standard. 


THE TRAGEDY 


1805-1815, and including a number of personal records. 


WILD-FOWLERS AND POACHERS 


Fifty Years on the East Coast 
By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A fascinating record of life among the “ outlanders ”’ of the Broads—the 
men and women who specialized in fishing, wild-fowling and poaching. 


ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE 








By GLADYS STOREY. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. | 
Entertaining anecdotes of many notabilities by the daughter of a 
well-known R.A. | 
“4% page ant of personalities . . . very interesting . . . eminently | 7 
readable.’”’—Sunday Times. , : } by } A. TA y LOR 
w. ery delightful book... rings illustrations by famous artists are |} Tp this volume the story of one of the most tragic and dramatic episodes of 
ere Sa ai | the French Revolution is told. The tale is one of heroism rarely equalled, 
and which has compelled the admiration of those in least sympathy with the 
EAT AND BE HAPPY | cause in which it was displayed. ‘ La Vendée,” wrote Victor Hugo, “ est une 
= 7 sens aie qui est une gloire.”* First cheap edition. 
By Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 38. 6d. net. | P aah “ 7 ; —— one - “en ’ 
Another help ful book for the seeker afte r health, by the auther of “ Eat | at p otogravure frontispiece and other illustrativns, s. - 
and Keep Young”’ and “ Eat and Get Well.” } 
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Outstanding New Novels 


| 
THE MAJOR’S CANDLESTICKS —_ |; 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


A delightful story which deals with a fresh adventure of the famous hero 
of Spanish Gold. 


An Important 
THE PURSE STRINGS Announcement 
By LADY TROUBRIDGE, 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming story with a high-spirited Irish heroine whose lack of money 
sense leads to a struggle between pride and love. | 


JOAN KENNEDY 




















THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 


By HENRY CHANNON. 7s. 6d. net. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
woe + . . in manner and matter his book is a masterpiece.”’ General Editors: 


J. HoLitanp Rosr, M.A., Litt.D., A. P. NEWTON, 
M.A., D.Lit., and E. A. BENIANS, M.A. 


WIND FROM THE SOUTH 


By VIOLET ALFORD. 7s. 6d. net. Th fentethee tent df the Bettas Empire 7 been 

“ ils . a x =" one « e he aes ag planned in eight volumes, of which the hrst three will relate 

A novel not to be miss d oe will rank as one of the best first-novels of the general history of Brith: overséa, capaink ain’ 
the year.’""—Current Literature. 


imperial policy, volumes four and five the history of 
British India (these two volumes, edited by Prof. H. H. 
Dodwell, being also published es part of the Cambridge 
History of India), and the remaining three the history of 
1 a ot Tae i and New — 

2 - }. an out rica e history of the various parts of the 
Order these novels from you bookseller dependent Empire will be treated in the first three volumes 
or library in connection with the general story of the Empire’s growth 
and policy. The volumes of the history of the Dominions 
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no very special literary capacity. Hence the pleasure of coming 
across a volume of really good short detective stories—only two 
out of this twenty are definitely poor tales, and several are quite 
exceptionally good. 

Our general strictures upon the longer form however do not 
apply to any of the other four books mentioned at the head of 
this review. The Crime of Sybil Cresswell is perhaps the best of 
them, but Mr. van Dine’s book runs it a close second and both 
the other two are very readable. The Crime of Black Dudley is 
not reasonably credible, and offends against the spirit if not the 
letter of nearly all Father Knox’s rules, but it is amusing all the 
same, because of the characters in it. 


AN HISTORICAL TREATISE 


‘The Sleeping Army. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The scene of this novel is laid in German Prussia some years 
before the war, and the story is a detailed and fairly unbiassed 
account of the German attempt to assimilate Poland into the 
Empire, and the hopelessness of that attempt. It is difficult 
to say how far Miss Viebig intended to make a hopeless case 
of it; the story ends on a note of vague and improbable optimism, 
and there is, throughout the book, a scattering of prophetic 
statements, that might mean something, or again, very easily, 
might not. But the impression left on the reader is that the 
Germans had, very definitely, bitten off more than they could 
chew. 

Now, it would not matter in the least whether the authoress 
had intended to prove the Polish nationality indestructible, or 
the superiority of the Germans, or nothing at all, had she 
succeeded in arousing interest in the people involved in her 
story. Unfortunately, all her people are seen only through the 
wrong end of the telescope. Here are no characters, not even 
what Mr. Forster would call flat characters ; nothing but repre- 
sentative types of all the classes that took part in the struggle. 
The German Baron, Doleschal of Deutschau, who is presumably 
intended to arouse our sympathy, never becomes anything more 
individual than the German idealistic landowner, well-born 
(“his slim hand, with the signet of the Doleschals ”’), patriotic 
to a painful degree, a type which probably did exist, but 
displaying no personal traits of any kind that could arouse 
either sympathy or pity. Then his wife, his ‘“‘ beloved faithful 
wife,” is just that and nothing more—the ideal German wife, as 
Frau Kestner is the useful and practical German wife, and the 
Baroness Garczynski is the vicious flirtatious Polish wife. And 
so on, through all the classes, nowhere is there a single personality, 
only an exhaustive catalogue of all the types, the Jesuit and 
the Jew, the Polish and the German landowners and stewards, 
the good peasant girl and the bad, the Rhineland settler and 
the Polack peasant. And in this abysmal lack of ‘ human 
interest,” Miss Viebig’s book ceases to be a novel, and becomes 
a treatise; a fairly entertaining treatise about a situation that 
no longer exists, since German Poland is at an end. 

Compared with genuine historical novels, War and Peace, 
George Moore’s Héloise and Abélard, or even Jew Stiss (the book 
which, presumably, started the fashion for translating German 
historical novels), this book is simply not a novel at all. The 
historical novel succeeds in so far as it depicts life in history, or 
in time, and stresses alike the permanent and the 
elements in life. The Sleeping Army is but a very detailed 
account of an historical fact. Interest it undoubtedly has, the 
interest of the attempt to germanise a Slavonic people, the 
vitality of the Polish nationality, the extraordinary energy and 
power of the Catholic church, which in England one is apt to 
forget. But these are the interests of a treatise, not of a novel. 


By Ciara VIEBIG. 


mutable 


The translation is adequate, though a little stilted in the 
dialogue. 


ROMANESQUE FRANCE 


Romanesque France. By V.R.Markuam. Murray. 18s. 
Instead of passport and vaccination certificate, tourists to 
France should be compelled to produce evidence that they had 
read Miss Markham’s book. It is likely to remain for a long time 
the standard work on its subject, but it is also full of informing 
sympathy, most readably expressed, for the country as a whole. 
Miss Markham has intense appreciation of the variety and beauty 
of the French landscape. Besides saying where the various groups 


—e 


of Romanesque are to be found at best advantage, she gives an 
extremely useful indication of their different local settings, and her 
book might form the basis of half a dozen delightful tours. One 
reader, at any rate, will make his first headquarters across the 
Channel at Poitiers on the strength of it. 

It is the confidence which Miss Markham inspires with regard 
to other matters than her particular theme which makes one fee] 
that her treatment of it is the more authoritative. And—what 
is indeed remarkable in a specialist—she can admit the merits 
of other styles than the Romanesque alone. Both on its own 
account and for its act of discipline to decadent and over-florid 
Gothic, she entirely approves of good Renaissance work. On 
Gothic excess, however, she is severe, and her warning against 
the curiosity-box of Bron may save intending pilgrims many 
painful miles. Incidentally, she unearthed there a local poem 
of the ’thirties to which Matthew Arnold was certainly to some 
degree indebted for his own. 

Miss Markham recommends the tourist of the Romanesque to 
start from Dijon. England will already have provided an 
acquaintance with the Norman school of the style; the 
Burgundian would naturally come next, and in any case Dijon 
is one of the pleasantest minor capitals of France. After the 
crypt of St. Bénigue there, which is the beginning of Burgundian 
Romanesque, and the magnificent examples of Cluny, Vézelay 
and Autun, would come the more sombre splendours of the 
Auvergne. Then from Toulouse down the valley of the Tarn 
one follows in the track of troubadours and Catharists past 
such jewels as Souillac, Moissac and Rocamadour. Provence, 
with its ‘“ really Roman” Romanesque, leads on to Poitou and 
Aquitaine. Then Normandy, and then, with the school of the 
Ile-de-France and north-eastern France, Miss Markham ends 
her journey where “ the last word of Romanesque art is spoken 
before the Royal Portal of Chartres.” 

The old idea of the Romanesque as a final decadence of the 
Roman is now disposed of. Christian art had long uneasily 
compromised with the pagan art, but at last it absorbed it, 
turning the doves of Venus into the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
and gathering on the way all sorts of “ properties *’ from North 
and East. The Benedictines of Cluny and the Cistercians at 
Citeaux were the two great academies of the style, with their own 
internal energy, the talk of pilgrim travellers and their museums 
of sarcophagi and jewel-work and carved ivory to spur the 
inspiration of architect and stone-carver. Thus the trumeau 
at Souillac is related to the Persian tree of life, while the bas-relief 
at Bayeux is traceable to a Chinese Thylin. The variety of 
grotesques, scenes from life and studies of natural history on the 
capitals of Vézelay is an example of the whirlpool manner in 
which Romanesque attracted and conglomerated. ‘ All creation 
is the shadow of truth and life,’ wrote Honorius d’Autun, but 
St. Bernard was appalled by such exuberance. “ For God's 
sake, if men are not ashamed of these follies, why at least do 
they not shrink from the expense? ” 

How much of Romanesque decoration is symbolic and how 
much purely representational and ornamental it is impossible 
to decide. Schools of archeologists are keenly divided on the 
question, giving all to one interpretation or all to the other. 
Miss Markham wisely lets it remain at this, there being much to be 
said on both sides. Her theory never falls into extravance, 
just as it never loses interest. “* Architecture has been the great 
handwriting of the human race,” said Victor Hugo, and Miss 
Markham never allows its human implications to be obscured by 
pedantry. It is because she keeps to the fore the living associa- 
tions of her subject, and because her legitimate digression always 
contributes to its vitality, that her book is a triumphant success 
in its class. The reader will join in her tribute to the late 
Sir John Murray for his share in it. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE 


To the Pure : A Study of Obscenity and the Censor. By Morris 
L. Ernst and Wit11AM SEAGLE. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


The authors of this book, two American lawyers, give many 
pages to proving that censorship of literature and the arts 1s 
absurd. Of course they succeed, and the ghosts of Comstock, 
Cockburn, and Mr. James Douglas, stalking through these pages; 
cannot fail to amuse. We are reminded that Morte d’Arthur 
was denounced by Roger Ascham as “ nothing more than bold 
adultery and wilful murder,” and that a nineteenth-century 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC: 


SURVIVALS 


AND 


NEW ARRIVALS 


Cr. 8vo. 


Mr. Belloc surveys the present-day world 
in its relation with the Faith, dealing success- 
ively with the survivals and the new arrivals 
in current thought. He goes on to prophesy 
on the condition of our civilization in the next 
generation. 


7s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON : 


PROGRESS 


AND 


RELIGION 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FIRST REVIEW : 
“a book of vast learning a theme 
which invites the consideration of a stately 
procession of the greatest names in the history 
of the world’s thought, and Mr. Dawson’s 
equipment is equal to the task.” 

—The Scotsman. 


The belief in Progress has become almost 
the religious inspiration of modern civilization. 
Mr. Dawson not only deals with the genesis 
of the doctrine in recent times and with the 
theories of its modern critics such as Herr 
Spengler, but also discusses the fundamental 
problem of social evolution and change. He 
gives a new interpretation of the spiritual 
influences which led to the rise of civilization 
in prehistoric times and which have conditioned 
its development ever since. This involves a 
radical revision of current ideas about the 
relation between religion and social life and 
the influence on culture of the World Religions. 


In his first book, The Age of the Gods, 
Mr. Dawson made a survey of the whole 
problem of the origins of civilization from 
the standpoint of the new methods. The 
Times Literary Supplement called this “ the 
best short account of our knowledge of pre- 
historic man that has so far been written.” 


Write for full Spring List to 
SHEED & WARD 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








AULD 
ACQUAINTANCE 


Further Reminiscences by 
The MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 248. net. 
The author has lived so long and so fully that his successful auto- 
biography, ‘‘ Milestones,” has to be supplemented with this present 
volume, which, assisted by his voluminous correspondence, ranges over 
a wide field. 

Lord Huntly has had a most varied circle of friends—political, social, 
literary and sporting—and he tells interesting and amusing things 
about all of them. 


CHRISTINA of SWEDEN 


by I. A. TAYLOR 

Queen Christina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
is one of the most remarkable figures of the 17th Century, 
Dominated by a capricious will, uncurbed by reason, her life 
and character present a curious series of contradictions, 
Loving power, and ambitious, she voluntarily resigned the 
sceptre; the daughter of the great Protestant champion, 
she embraced the Catholic faith. In the present volume the 
reader will find data enabling him to form his own conclusions 
upon the enigma she presents. (First cheap edition) 
With photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations, 10s, 6d. 
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prelate described Hegel as an “obscene bird of the night.” 
At this very moment, we find, books as apparently harmless as 
Elmer Gantry and The World of William Clissold are banned in 
Boston. But what precisely—beyond thanking God that we 
do not live in Boston—are we expected to conclude from this? 
Mr. Ernst and Mr. Seagle reply—and the answer is contained 
in the title of their book—that all censorship should be abolished. 

But it is not really quite as simple as that. In the first place 
some books and pictures definitely do harm and have no balancing 
merit. Others, like Beardsley’s Venus and Tannhduser, have 
a certain amount of merit but are obviously unfit for circulation ; 
and many more are on the border-line of decency, which 
fluctuates from year to year and can be overstepped with 
impunity. It is obviously impossible to formulate a precise law 
on the subject, and though the present legal definition in England 
of an obscene book is so vague as to include 90 per cent. of all 
books published, still it seems better to rely on a lenient interpre- 
tation of this law than to make it impossible for steps to be taken 
against any book at all. It is better, we think, to trust to the 
commonsense of everyone concerned with the business—magis- 
trates, Lord Chamberlains, boards of censors, Home Secretaries, 
police sergeants—and to leave it at that. 

In America the case is rather different. Some of the local 
** Vice Societies’ (as they are called for short) are as active as 
the Anti-Saloon League or Ku Klux Klan. In 1875 a special 
Act was passed giving extraordinary powers to the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice: 

It gave the Society a monopoly of powers to deal with vice, and 
its agents the rights of search, seizure and arrest, which had always 
been thought to belong exclusively to the publicly constituted 
police authorities. The Society was actually more important than 
the obscenity laws. 

It seems that publishers still ‘‘ on occasion submit manuscripts 
in advance of publication to these suppression of vice societies,” 
and that magistrates are coerced to take up prosecutions ‘ over- 
come by fear of the political power of the purity leagues.”” The 
authors of this book give some amazing instances of folly in the 
history of English and American censorship. These faded 
decencies are as surprising now as old fashions in dress, deportment 
or anything else. Many people still find it a little difficult to 
decide what they can read without blushing and are as shy 
of an outburst of candour in literature as they are of a new 
fashion in bathing-dresses. It was silly of anyone to set his ban 
on Ghosts, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, or, in recent times, Young 
Woodley and Six Characters in Search of an Author ; but these 
mistakes were realised and corrected. We have not yet, in 
spite of everything, reached the point where we must seriously 
begin to suppress the suppression of vice. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Spanish Lyrics. Translated by K. S. Crarc. Bumpus. 6s. 

Few English readers of Spanish poetry can be above the assistance 
of a fairly literal translation, and this little volume of fifty classic 
lyrics, with their translation on the opposite page, is welcome and 
attractive, if it is used in this fashion. We suppose this was the trans- 
lator’s intention, for he could hardly expect his renderings to stand on 
their own very unsteady metrical feet. His treatment is indeed dis- 
concertingly various. Sometimes he rhymes, sometimes he is content 
with assonance. One half of a verse scans and the other peters out 
into paraphrase. The result of these inconsistencies is that the sense 
of decision, sharpness and masculinity, which are the dominating 
characteristics of the Castilian tongue, are sadly wanting. And this 
is a pity, because, judging by his very satisfactory renderings of the 
sonnets, where he has kept to the discipline of the form, Mr. Craig has 
a flair for the translator’s thankless art. And if he misses Gongora’s 
subtlety, and the sting of ecstasy in Escriva’s quatrain, he is at home 
with the straightforward ballads, and he quite catches the spirit of 
Castillejo’s ‘* Aletio.”” There is nothing later than the early nineteenth 
century in this volume, and, while as an arbitrary selection it is quite 
good, the omission of anything from the pen of Luis de Leon is 
inexplicable. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1929. 
Ballantyne & Co. 60s. 

The new edition of this annual encyclopedia of finance, which has 
just been published, is bulkier than ever. It now contains over 2,000 
large pages of small type. Including as it does official information 
about every public company in Great Britain, as well as all public 
loans and issues throughout the Empire and all foreign issues that 
are dealt with on the London Stock Exchange, it is naturally an 
indispensable book of reference for everyone who is engaged in finance. 
But itis valuable also to many who are not so engaged, because it 
contains a great deal of information relating to public finance at home 
and abroad—war debts, sinking funds, liquidation agreements, and 
so on—which is not at all easily ubtainable elsewhere. 


Spottiswoode, 





Sinners Down the Centuries 
18s. 


On the generally accepted assumption that we are all of us more or 
less “ miserable sinners,” it would seem that Mr. Barry has under. 
taken a formidable task. He makes no attempt to face it. He includes 
Cleopatra among his ‘ sinners,” but omits Judas Iscariot ; he includes 
Ovid and Edmund Kean—both very doubtful cases—but leaves out 
Attila and Jack the Ripper. In fact, there is no plan or meaning 
in his book. The author might have arrived at an equally coherent 
result by writing the names of a thousand or so sinners on a sheet of 
paper, and shutting his eyes and stabbing at it with a pencil. Hig 
narrative, however, is lively enough. He does not seem to have gone 
very deeply into the history of his various “ sinners,” and he quite 
fails to convince us that there is any reason for putting this particular 
group in the pillory together; but he does point the contrast between 
their different vices, and he does manage to keep us interested to the 
last page. From every point of view this is, perhaps, the easiest kind 
of book to write; it is almost impossible to make it dull. 


A Cricket Bag. 


JESSOP. 


By Pump Beauroy Barry. Jarrolds, 


By James Tuorre. With a foreword by G. L, 
Wells Gardner, Darton. 7s. 6d. 

Like many of the enthusiasts he is writing about, Mr. Thorpe has 
crammed his bag full in rather a hurry. One can pick from it advice, 
anecdote, reminiscence, bibliography, a cartoon, and even a poem 
(not ** King Willow”). He has a little to say on everything connected 
with cricket, from the etiquette of wearing the right blazer to the 
proper length of Test matches in Australia. The book is rapid and 
varied, and though it is not in any way an important addition to 
the literature of cricket, it is just cranky enough to endear it to all 
those who enjoy cricket. ‘‘ After a good job of bowling or batting 
in the sun, with the heat dancing on the glazed pitch, it is good to 
stand under a shower-bath, to don some dry flannels, to sink into a 
comfortable chair with a glorious feeling of tired satisfaction.” ‘* This,” 
Mr. Thorpe continues, ‘is as near to heaven as one can get in this 
imperfect world.” His advice to young players that they should 
keep a record of every game they play in has the true fanaticism 
which makes cricketers good company among themselves and bores 
to everyone else. 

Extraordinary Women. By Compron Mackenzie. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

When this book was first published (in a limited edition at 21s.) 
we suggested that it should be republished at a cheaper price so as to 
secure a wider circulation. Mr. Secker quotes this suggestion on the 
dust cover of this new edition, adding that the text has been slightly 
abridged to protect the interests of purchasers of the limited edition. 
We proposed a cheaper edition because we were, and are, of opinion 
that if the subject of Lesbianism is a fit subject for treatment in a novel, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie had treated it in exactly the right way, with 
real judgment and wit, and thereby had performed a public service. 




















THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“ANNIE MARBLE” 


Being the Story of a Cruise through France with 
an Outboard Motor Boat. 

By C. S. FORESTER, author of * Brown on Resolution.” 

With illustrations from the author’s photographs and a 

sketch map. 8s. 6d. net. 


The account of a tour through France in the ‘‘ Annie Marble,’’a fifteen- 
foot dinghy fitted with an outboard motor and a camping cover, by way 
of the Rivers Seine and Loire and the connecting canals. The Loire is 
nowadays so impeded by sandbanks that the navigation of its wonderful 
upper reaches, in the heart of the Chateau country, is seldom attempted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Forester have shown in this pioneer voyage how this historic 
and beautiful part of France can be traversed by water with comfort and 
at a very small cost. 


EXPRESS TO HINDUSTAN 


By M. H. ELLIS. With illustrations from the Author’s 
photographs and a sketch map. 12s. 6d. net. 


The story of a motor-car journey from London to Delhi via Vienna, 
Budapest, Sofia, Constantinople, Aleppo and Bagdad. The author’s aim 
was to reach Australia, spending as little time as possible on the water, 
but he was compelled to abandon this idea on reaching India. 


RECENT FICTION 


THE CURSE OF EVE 
ANNA MARPLOTT 


THE MAD PROFESSOR 
By Hermann Sudermann 
Thrillers 


THE BLACK CIRCLE By Mansfield Scott 

SARAH’S HUSBAND By G. I. Whitham 

THE CRIME AT TATTENHAM CORNER 
By Annie Haynes 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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SWEDEN 


Nusa 


For Europe’s 
loveliest capital 


““T do not know any capital in Europe,” says 
the Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, “ that makes a 
more immediate or a profounder appeal than 
Stockholm.” The waters of lake and bay lap 
the fringes of the city; a glittering, foaming 
stream bisects it. On the north bank is the 
modern city of wide streets and boulevards, 
open squares, sylvan parks and shady gardens. 
Here are the open-air theatres, the art gal- 
leries and museums. Here, too, are many of 
the masterpieces of modern Swedish architec- 
ture—Ostberg’s breath-taking City Hall, Teng- 
bom’s Concert Hall, and Wahlman’s Engelbrekt 
Church. Set on islands in the stream is the 
old town with its busy quays, narrow pictur- 
esque streets and tall old houses. Here are the 
architectural treasures of the past, and domi- 
nating the island is the noble and impressive 
Royal Palace. The whole enchanting city is 
girdled by emerald woods and turquoise waters. 
Half an hour from the city, among the thousand 
rocky, pine-clad islands of the lovely Stockholm 
archipelago, is Salts}j6baden, Stockholm Society’s 
summer paradise, where the visitor can enjoy 
dancing, tennis, bathing, yachting, motor 
boating, and fishing at their best, amid glorious 
surroundings. 


Visby, the romantic ‘‘ City of ruins and roses ”’ ; 
The G6éta Canal, 340 miles of canal-linked lakes 
and rivers passing through idyllic scenery; 
Dalecarlia with its unspoiled medieval villages ; 
Lapland, the silent enchanted land of the 
midnight sun—these are a few of the delights 
of a holiday in Sweden, where the tonic air is 
crystal clear and the warm sun shines for from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours a day. 


+ 
FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full informa ion 

write to THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BuREAU, 21R Coventry 

Street, London, W.1, THE BRITISH AND NORTHERN SHIPPING 

AcENcy, 5 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading 
tourist agencies. 
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Just Published \ 


us 


Two Notable Books 
Field-Marshal 


EARL HAIG 


By Brigadier-General 
JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., 
With a Foreword by JOHN BUCHAN. 


“This first authentic, intimate narrative of his career is assured 
already ot a world-wide circulation "—British Weekly. “ An 
admirable piece of work—written by an expert from first-hand 
knowledge of the subject."—Morning Post. “ A dignitied and 
respectful outline of his life. ..there was no one better qualified to 
do this than Brigadier-General John Charteris."—Sunday Times. 
21 line illustrations, eight half-tone plates, map a , 

- net, 


The Speeches of LORD 


BIRKENHEAD 


With a Preface by 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HUGH CECIL, 


P.C., MP. 
“ Such speeches as these are indeed worth reprinting.—Observer. 
“We are glad to be able to add Lord Birkenhead’s speeches to 
the volumes of oratory we already possess."—The Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C. in the Sunday Times. “It is sheer 
dialectical joy to read his polished sentences, with their — 
cift of lucidity, their generally cultured elegance of phrase an 
style.”"—Star. 12/6 net. 


\ CASSELL'S / 

















“APRIL” 


A Volume of Verse 
by 
S. L. BENSUSAN 





The Times (Literary Supplement). ‘Mood follows ten- 
der mood, in his verses, with a soft persuasiveness, 
and in such poems as ‘April Evening, or ‘Spring 
Song,’ April calls, not only to his heart again, but 
to ours.” 


The Morning Post. ‘* Many of the pieces are true poems 
showing a real mastery of technique, and the little 
book will add to the reputation of the chronicler of 
the works and days of East Anglia.” 

The Daily Chronicle. “A Fragrant Posy.” 

The Poetry Review. “Mr. Bensusan’s technique is skil- 
ful, and with a due music . . . . The whole book has 
a level of equal work .... It adds a very real note 
of authentic beauty to the acknowledged skill and 
sincerity of his wider output.” 

The Referee. ‘“‘ Mr. Bensusan is a genuine poet of delicate 
sensibility, and happy bucolic inspiration; there are 
many poems in ‘ April* which are in the best English 
lyric manner and tradition.” 


The Yorkshire Evening News. “ Full of superlative poesy.” 


4] - net. 
ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Ltd. 
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Life’in the Middle Ages. 
Science and Art. 
University Press. 


By G. G. CouLron. 
Vol. Ill. Men 
6s. each, 

It is to be regretted that when he decided to republish his Mediaval 
Garner in the present four-volume revised edition, Dr. Coulton altered 
its title to that which it now bears. For although the book may be 
accepted gratefully as a delightful and learned anthology of medizval 
conte and chronicle, as a history of life in the Middle Ages it leaves 
much to be desired. Of that lusty, adventurous, inquisitive life we 
are given tantalising glimpses, seen mainly through eyes that feared 
or hated it; for nearly all Dr. Coulton’s authors are moralists of sorts, 
so that even their gayest tale has a pious tag to it. What would we 
not give, for instance, to know what those thirty or forty fair and 
comely ladies thought and said and did, as in male attire they rode 
from tourney to tourney, to the great scandal of Henry Knighton, 
who tells the story? Chaucer would have told us, and without a blush. 
Dr. Coulton’s garner, indeed, is so packed with jeremiads that the 
merest reference to a cheerful sinner has the effect of a tonic. But 
after all, it is mainly the misfortune of a misleading title that can be 
charged against the book, which, for the student to whom its sources 
are inaccessible, must always remain one of the most valuable and 
fascinating footnotes to history ever compiled. But it is as a footnote 
and not as the history itself that it has to be taken ; otherwise the reader 
will get a very lopsided view of the life it reviews. There is still a 
further volume to come, which will be devoted to Monks, Friars and 
Nuns. 


Vol. II. 
and Manners. 


Chronicles, 
Cambridge 


A Hundred Famous Madonna Pictures. De la More Press. 21s. 

This handsome volume is made up of one hundred reproductions 
of paintings by old masters. From Cimabue onwards we are shown 
how the most appealing in art of the subjects afforded by the Christian 
religion has been treated by the world’s great painters. The slightest 
of biographical notes accompanies each plate, but the reader is 
hampered by no attempt at elaborate criticism, and conducted as 
rapidly as possible to the pure delight of the picture itself. The 
artistic and the devotional function of the book go hand in hand, 
when both religiosity and wsthetic exegesis would have detracted 
from its uses at the hands of less sensible publishers. Simply as a 
** picture-book ” it is a treasure to old and young. The gravity of 
the presentation of his subject by Bellini, Luini’s secular elegance, 
the naivety of the Flemings and the realism of the Spaniards—one 
can turn over the pages and find in them a mine of speculation as to 
the characteristics of the painters’ work, the artistic trend of different 
nations, and, always, the beautiful significance of the theme itself. 
It would be hard to find so much pleasure, utility and food for 
meditation in so compressed a space as here. But there is no com- 
pression in the reproductions themselves, which are entirely adequate 
renderings of the originals. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1929. Municipal Journal. 21s. 

This invaluable annual publication, which was founded by Sir Robert 
Donald a little over thirty years ago, contains this year by way of 
** Preface’? an article by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, in defence of his De-rating Act, and by way of ** Foreword ” 
an article by the Minister of Transport discussing the prospective 
benefits of the Government’s electricity proposals. These rather 
unusual partisan features, however, in no wise detract from the useful- 
ness and accuracy of the main portion of the book, which contains 
so much information—quite unobtainable elsewhere—about municipal 
finance, personnel, and enterprises of all kinds that everyone who is 
interested in local government of any sort is bound to have to consult 
it from time to time. If he (or she) does not buy it, he will have to 
borrow it. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


EFORE discussing the month's records I want to speak 
B of the new “ Burmese Colour Needles” which have 
recently been put on the market. These needles are 
made by a patent process from chemically purified keratin; they 
do not wear out the records as steel needles do, since they are 
slightly softer than the substance of the records; they give a far 
better tone, free from any tinniness and scratch, and the tone is 
free from the muffled quality which one gets from fibre needles. 
It is claimed for them that cach needle will play fifty records, 
and they cost two shillings per packet of six. They are most 
satisfactory with the voice, solo instruments and light orchestral 
and chamber music, and the tone is pretty well perfect, each 
instrument having its natural colour. There is only one defect 
that I can find and that is they do not last. I have not been 
able to get anything like fifty records’ wear per needle; in fact, 
the figure is nearer ten. This makes them very expensive com- 
pared with steel needles. But nobody who has used a ** Burmese 
Colour ” needle will ever use a steel needle again. If the price 
can be reduced they ought to sweep steel needles off the market— 
which would be a blessing to everyone with sensitive ears. 
* 38 * 

First in importance among the new records are the new re- 
cordings by the Capet Quartet of Paris of Beethoven’s Quartet in 
C sharp minor, Op. 131 (Columbia, blue label, five 12-in. dises in 
case) and of Beethoven’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 182 (Columbia, 
blue label, five 12-in. discs). Both these records are admirable 
and the best we have to date of these Beethoven quartets. 
Another Becthoven record which will please all music-lovers is 








erm 


the Trio No. 7 in B flat major, played by Cortot, Thibaud ang 
Casals (H.M.V., red label, five 12-in. discs). This is fine re. 
cording, but there is a harsh, gritty tone from the Strings 
occasionally. 

A new recording of Brahms’s Violin Concerto in D, played by 
Szigetti, with Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé orchestra (Colum- 
bia, blue label, five 12-in. discs), makes an interesting comparison 
with the earlier H.M.V. recording by Kriesler. I don’t think 
there can be any doubt, after hearing both these records, of 
Kreisler’s unique qualities as a violinist. His playing has a 
breadth and spontaneity and a grace of expression which 
Szigetti’s, for all its virtues, lacks. 

A good recording of Stravinsky’s Firebird suite, ‘* L’Oiseay 
de Feu,” played by the composer and the Paris Orchestre 
Symphonique (Columbia, blue label, four 12-in. discs) is a 
welcome addition to the repertory of modern music. Spanish 
music is represented by Manuel de Falla’s ‘“ Three-Cornered 
Hat,” played by Fernandez Arbos and the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia, black label, two 12-in. dises), and “ La 
Procession del Rocio,” by Turina, with the same conductor and 
orchestra (Columbia, black label, one 12-in. disc). 

a * 1% 

There are some other excellent orchestral records : the Mozart 
Symphony, No. 34, in C (IX. 338), played by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia, blue label, 
three 12-in. discs), is delightful, and Felix Weingartner’s per- 
formance with the Basle Symphony Orchestra of Weber’s “ In- 
vitation to the Waltz” (Columbia, black label, one 12-in. disc) 
is another attractive record. Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture and scherzo, played by Alfred Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., catalogue number 
DD. 1627, two 12-in. dises), and Verdi’s gay and inconsequent 
overture to La Forza del Destino, played by Creatore’s Band 
(H.M.V., catalogue number C. 1643, one 12-in. disc), are both 
good recordings. 

Among the vocal recordings there is a good performance of 
the trio and closing scene of Der Rosenkavalier by the Berlin 
State Opera in 1928 (H.M.V., catalogue number D. 1629, one 
12-in. disc), and an attractive rendering by Lucrezia Bori of 
Ambroise Thomas’s “* Connais tu le pays,” from Mignon (H.M.V., 
red label, one 10-in. disc), Elena Gerhardt records the following 
Schubert songs: ‘* Wasserfluth ’? and “ Friihlingstraum,” ‘* Der 
Lindenbaum ” and * Gute Nacht,” ‘* Der Wegweiser ” and “* Der 
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CALF LOVE 


= VERNON BARTLETT 
Author of Topsy Turvy. 


Ss. net 


New Statesman : “‘ One of the best descriptions 
of a boy’s unexceptional love-affairs that have 
been written. It has an air of extraordinary 
freshness and sincerity that one does not often 
find in novels about schoolboys. It is a relief, 
too, to find an episode like this treated, as it 
= deserves to be, by itself, and not as the dim 
prologue of an interminable saga.” 





other novels 


DARK HESTER 
= By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
= Author of The Little French Girl 


STARVED FIELDS 


By ELIZABETH INGLIS JONES 


COUSIN MATTHEW 


By WATSON DYKE 


THERESA 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
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The STANBOROUGHS 


unique 


The Stanboroughs— 
The London Area 
Hydro — has justly 
earned a high reputa- 
tion among many 
readers of ‘‘ The New 
Statesman,’’ to some 
of whom it has given 
back the priceless 
boon of health. In 


offer to the ailing 


For 4 weeks only 


FREE 


for 3d. stamps for 
postage 


“HEALTH 
AND 
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so that the Stan- 
boroughs to-day 
plays jan entirely 
unique part in the 
war against ill-health. 
The Stanboroughs is 
not an ordinary com- 
mercial undertaking, 
but the _practica! 
working out of an 


What 
Cecebrities 
say of 
Achille Serre 


Service 








20 years there has 
been gathered  to- 
gether at The Stan- 
boroughs an invalu- 
able store of experi- 
ence gained in the 
relief of suffering and 
in the restoration of 
health by methods 
that have proved to 
be best in Electrical, 
Hydropathic, Medi- 


HAPPINESS ” 


Price 1/- net. 
100 pages of authoritative 
“* Abounding Health.” 
Health Exercises; 
The Bright Outlook. 
Home Treatment for 
Common Ailments, 
Important Vitamins 





cal, Surgical and Section. 
Nature-Curepractice. Whatto Eat for Health, 
To this has been etc., etc. 
added the most per- me 

fect curative equip- The joint work of 
ment these sciences 

have yet devised, Se’ Medical 








All you need 
to do:— 


Fill in your name and 
address below, cut out 
the advertisement, attach 
3d. in stamps and post it 
at once to the Secretary, 
The Stanboroughs, Wat- 
ford, Herts, Offer closes 
May 25th, 


writers 








ideal. For this reason 
it is desired to give 
the widest possible 
influence to the cura- 
tive measures it ad- 
vocates and practises, 
and so this splendid 
book, ‘‘ Health and 
Happiness,”’ is to be 
presented free to 
every reader who 
suffers ill - health. 
Applications should 
be made at once, as 
the offer is only open 
until May 25th. 
Any correspondence 
will be treated confi- 
dentially. 


The Stanboroughs, 
& Watford, Herts. 


The 
London Area 
Hydro under 

Resident 
Physician 


*Phone: Watford 31751. 
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Mr. Lawrence Olivier 


“Tt is, of course, expensive to be constantiy buying 


new clothes, but a very large proportion of this 
expense may be saved by availing oneself, as I do, of 
the services of that wonderful firm, Messrs. Achille 
Serre Ltd. I regularly send to them my suits and 


flannels to be cleaned and pressed and, ‘lo and 
behold,’ they come back absolutely rejuvenated.” 


, 


——— 


and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall 

pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 


§ 
§ 
f 
§ 
S 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning § 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
’ 
§ 
§ 
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LAMBERT & BUTLER ‘s 





ORIGINAL BLEND 
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MIXTURE 


SCOTT BLEND 
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PSSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) LTD. 
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No. 12. One Shilling. 


‘LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 


OBSCENITY 
AND THE LAW 


By Desmond MacCarthy 


A discussion of the Law under which magistrates 
order the destruction of books. 


THE CAMERA MAN 
By E. M. Forster 


In which Mr. Forster considers the novelist as a 





“photographer,” and examines the methods of 


Sinclair Lewis, touches upon the work of H. G. 
Wells, and has many interesting things to say about 
** quick, spontaneous writers,” the kind that give 
him more pleasure than any. 

Other Contributors to this number include Mr. F. L. 
LUCAS, Mr. NUGENT BARKER (a short story), Miss 


SYBIL PYE (reminiscences of Rupert Brooke), besides 
MANY PAGES of REVIEWS of RECENT BOOKS. 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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FOR THE HONOUR 
OUR COUNTRY. 


SOME NOTES ON POLITICAL 
FINANCE. 


The Conservative Party: 





“Money counts for a lot in electioneering.’”’—Mr. Baldwin 
(Drury Lane, April 18th, 1929). 


“We have called upon the Conservative Party to allow a 
searching independent investigation into its financial affairs 
during the last five years. The inquiry will reveal striking 
instances of the conferment of honours on men who have made 
large contributions to the Conservative Party Funds.’’—Daily 
Mail (August 15th, 1927). 


“Lord Younger has initiated a £100,000 Fighting Fund to 
be subscribed exclusively by members of the Carlton Club.’’— 
Daily Mail (March 12th, 1928). 


The Liheral Party: 


“T am not prepared to be associated in any way with the 
political party which is spending its time and wasting its 
energies bargaining for spoils. We know how the spoils were 
accumulated, and therefore the wrangle for division is the more 
humiliating. I cannot contemplate associating myself with 
the great party which has descended to such huckstering.”— 
Sir Walter Runciman, Chairman of the Northern Liberal Federa- 
tion (November 29th, 1926). 


“ T suppose that Lloyd George got his fund in the same filthy 
way that the Tories got theirs.”—Professor Ramsay Muir, 
Liberal Candidate for Rochdale (April 21st, 1928). 


“‘ Some of the persons included in the Coalition Honours List 
are not cosmopolitan, but aliens. Many are gross, illiterate 
profiteers, doubtful in their reputations, vulgar in their lives, 
who, to the shame of honour and decency, were shovelled into 
the House of Lords, created baronets, or knighted, merely upon 
the strength of the money they had obtained by preying upon 
England in the most awful crisis of her affairs. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Funds are the wages of their over-gorged vanity.” — 
The Banker (November, 1927). 


The Labour Party: 


“ Organisations directly affiliated to the Party shall pay 
3d. per member per annum to the Central Party Funds.”— 
Labour Party Constitution. 








“T have much pleasure in enclosing herewith a cheque for 
£50. ... No Party should be handicapped merely for want 
of funds. I am a thorough-going individualist.” — 
E—— C—— (April 15th, 1929). 

“T am sending you 2s. 6d. for the Fighting Fund. 
wish I could send more... . 
Party.” —An Old-Age Pensioner. 


I only 
My heart is with the Labour 








THE LABOUR PARTY NEEDS 
MONEY. 


It appeals to all people of goodwill to send contributions to 
its Special Election Fund. 

Cheques, Notes, Cash or Orders for 
Pounds, Shillings or Pence, should be sent 
to the Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Leierman,” from Die Winterreise (H.M.V., three 12-in. discs 
catalogue number D. 1262, etc.). 

The Parlophone Company issues several good records : Liszt's 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, played by Karol Szreter, with Dr, 
Weissmann and the Berlin Symphony Orchestra (Parlophone, 
black label, one 12-in. disc)—this is a most exhilarating record; 
and Bach’s Italian Concerto and the second movement of the 
fifth Brandenburg Concerto, played by Alice Ehlers on the 
harpischord, with string accompaniment in the Brandenburg 
Concerto (Parlophone, black label, one 12-in. disc). 

A fine, vigorous recording of the Prelude to Act 1 and Entr’acte 
to Act 4 of Carmen, played by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., catalogue number 
E. 581, one 10-in. disc), must also be mentioned. G. P, 


About Motoring 
SIX-CYLINDER ALVIS 


T Olympia the differences between one car and another 
A seem to be matters of size, colour and price. But when 
you have once owned a car it acquires a definite personality 
in your mind. The bigger Alvis, rather foolishly sold under the 
meaningless title of ‘‘ Silver Eagle,’ must obviously possess a 
very distinct personality to justify its existence : for it costs about 
twice as much as several popular British and American six 
cylinders of approximately similar horse power. Its elder 
brother, the four cylinder, has always been extremely robust, a 
shade noisy, and deceptively fast. After, say, four years of severe 
daily use in the hands of an unsparing driver, the 12-h.p. 4-cyl, 
Alvis could be trusted to reproduce its virgin performances, 
touching or beating 60 m.p.h. on top ; touching or beating 54 m.p.h. 
on a very useful 3rd gear; and climbing any British hill on 2nd 
gear. Whilst retaining this performance, it would not grow 
appreciably noisier in 75,000 miles; it is odd that these cars, 
though rather noisy when new, do not generate appreciably in- 
creased noise with age. In this they differ fundamentally from 
certain mass-produced cars, which are absolutely quiet for a few 
months, and may become intolerably rattlesome at the end of their 
second year on the road. I have known a mass-produced saloon 
sent to the knacker after its second year, because the occupants 
could no longer converse when it was grinding up a hill on one 
of its lower gears. I also know a 1923 open touring Alvis, which 
is still just about as silent as ever it was on its top gear, whilst the 
indirect gears are not more obtrusive than when they were new. 
Stamina and performance are, therefore, the typical Alvis charac- 
teristics. It is a good car to buy if you cannot afford a new car 
every year, yet relish something which “ goes.” 
* * * 

The six cylinder reproduces the performance of the four so far 
as sheer speed is concerned. It is, perhaps, just a few miles 
faster on top; all the sixes can do 65, whereas some of the fours 
were all out at 58. On 8rd gear it does 54 or 55, just as the four 
always did. But the smoother torque of the six confers real 
advantages in hill climbing. There is no need to change gear on 
straight hills up to a gradient of about 1 in 9: neither is there 
any need to rush. If such a hill is charged at 65 m.p.h. the car 
will gradually slow to 40 or 30 miles an hour, according to the 
length of the hill; but it will not demand a change of gear. If 
the start is made at 30 miles an hour, the car will stride smoothly 
to the summit at 30. Alternatively, if the driver is the sort of 
person who likes to stunt on hills, he may change down to 8rd 
on a twisting hill of slightly more severity, and climb in a series of 
bellowings and brakings. Up a real precipice, like Amulree 
near Crieff, he may slide up the straighter sections on 3rd gear 
very prettily with brief drops to 2nd for the fiercer corners; OF 
he may scream up at 40, using 2nd gear the whole way. In other 
words, he may imitate an old lady’s Daimler, neatly handled 
by a chauffeur; or he may show off like a young Fascist, demon- 
strating a Lancia after several vermouths. The car is really two 
vehicles in one. But whether you treat it as a gentleman’s town 
carriage or as a polo pony, it will wear for years, and sacrifice 
none of its life in the process. If the designer could only be 
persuaded to eliminate the slight burble of mechanical noise, it 
would be perhaps the finest medium-powered, medium-priced 
car in the world. 

* * * 

The engine is very smooth, and quite free from the nasty little 
periods which make many cheap sixes unpleasant at one or two 
points in their revolution range. The suspension is well above the 
average, without being perfect. It is never harsh; but there are 
one or two cars, produced in countries disfigured by much foul 
going, which have evolved springs on which one can ride a shade 
more smoothly at normal speeds. On the other hand, the 
Alvis springs, whilst really good on bad roads, are still decent 
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if one overdrives recklessly on vile roads. The steering is excel- 
lent ; it has no fault at all, except that like all except the very 
costliest steering gears it is a little heavy during slow manceuvres. 
The reliability is superb. On these cars neither age nor rank abuse 
cause parts to work loose or drop off or fracture. Accessibility 
is good throughout. In spite of the very high performance, the 
fuel economy is notable, for 23-25 miles per gallon is registered 
in hard driving on severe routes. The oil consumption is almost 
nil; for owners replenish the sump not because the oil level has 
sunk, but because the oil has been in use so long that they suspect 
a loss of virtue. This is the hallmark of workmanship, for it 
means that there are no leaks anywhere. Cooling is equal to the 
most severe tests which these islands can provide ; and it is one of 
very few British cars which owners take to the Alps without spare 
tins of water in the stern sheets. 
* # 1 

A considerable variety of coachwork is obtainable. ‘The makers 
prefer to push the Alvista saloon, which consists of a flexible 
skeleton, flexibly mounted on the chassis, and covered with a 
taut skin of fabric. They show commendable ingenuity in the 
detail conveniences. For example, flap doors in the floor of the 
stern compartment give access to the toolbox, and simplify the 
addition of distilled water to the batteries. The front compart- 
ment is cool all the year round; for the exhaust pipe is led down 
at the front of the engine, and kept well away from the floorboards, 
so avoiding undesirable heating in August. On the other hand, 
the various openings in the flooring are carefully sealed against 
draughts, which makes for a clean fumeless atmosphere and free- 
dom from cold in winter. Altogether, it is no wonder that this 
car is so popular, and that so many owners buy Alvis after Alvis. 

R. E. Davipson,. 


THE CITY 


HILST there seems to be an idea about that a breakdown 
V V of the experts’ conference in Paris is to be regarded as 
a catastrophe, I do not find this opinion shared by foreign 
bankers and others better acquainted with the position. At 
the worst, some progress will have been made towards}the 
necessary “* de-bunking ”’ of ideas regarding reparations, although 
that is, of course, long overdue. One international banker told 
me that if nothing immediately tangible results from the con- 
ference, he anticipates that the German Bank Rate will be 
increased, and the Dawes scheme, of course, remain in operation, 
but that Dr. Schacht will demand a meeting of the Transfers 
Committee, upon which will fall the problem of making payments 
to the creditor countries at a time when Germany’s ability to 
borrow abroad will be practically nil. ‘* That will be the moment 
of a lifetime,” he added, with a look of pleasurable anticipation, 
** to buy German securities, for by the end of the year some saner 
arrangement about reparations will have to be come to.” 
Purchases of Farbenindustrie Ordinary shares at about 240, the 
same company’s 6 per cent. Convertible Debentures at about 129, 
and Siemens and Halske at about 378 look good to me, although, 
as my banker friend referred to above rightly remarked, “ the 
man who is prepared to invest £2,000 in German stocks should 
put £1,000 in now, and hold the other thousand in reserve in case 
of a further sharp fall.” 
* * * 


The recent fall in the price of Dunlop Rubber shares had 
prepared the market for a reduction in the dividend, but not 
for the statement that £1,500,000 had to be taken from reserve 
to meet a loss on rubber, and that even that sum did not represent 
the entire loss caused by Mr. Baldwin’s precipitate action a year 
ago. It is unfortunate that manufacturing companies should be 
compelled to speculate in raw materials, and this occurrence is 
a further argument in favour of stabilisation in the price of raw 
materials, but not stabilisation of Prime Ministers! It is 
doubtful if these big manufacturing companies gain by engaging 
in the production of raw materials. The United States Rubber 
Company owns enormous plantations in Sumatra, but has not 
been able to pay a dividend for years, and it is doubtful if one 
management can successfully run two entirely different businesses. 
Coal, iron and steel may go together, there not being so great a 
difference, but doubts as to the extension of this principle appear 
justified by the case of the Dunlop Company. ‘The dividend is 
reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent., but this is only upon 
a nominal value of 6s. 8d., the shares having been written down 
to that figure from their original nominal value of £1. I must 
admit having recommended the share here in December last at 
23s. 43d. Safeguarding does not seem to have helped the 
company much, but the shares are probably worth buying at 
their present price of 19s. 6d., cum dividend. 


% * * 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada must be one of 
the largest investors in the world, and it certainly does not fear 


criticism in this respect, for in its annual report it publishes a 
complete list of its investments, showing the amount held of 
each. The book value of the investments held at the end of 
1928 was $389,390,276 (approximately £80,000,000), and their 
market value was $62,500,000 above that figure. Canadian law 
prescribes the qualifications a common stock must possess to be 
eligible for investment by an insurance office. These are not 
dissimilar to the regulations governing ordinary railway stocks 
for trustee investments in Great Britain. The Board of this 
phenomenally successful insurance company certainly adheres to 
the theory that investment in common stocks is good and safe 
business for insurance offices, and this policy was outlined by the 
President as follows : 

For a very considerabie part of our investments we must look to 
those classes of common stocks which are authorised by our Canadian 
Act. Unfortunately, when the same degree of care as is necessary 
for safety in selecting mortgages and bonds is applied to the selection 
of common stocks, these selected securities are, in the judgment and 
experience of the thoughtful and well-informed, among the choicest 
and safest of all investments, and by far the most profitable and 
desirable. 

Consider mortgages. What company has not suffered losses, and 
sometimes very heavy losses, on its mortgage investments? As to 
bonds, some people seem to consider that there is magic security in 
the label ** bond.”’ This popular belief is not supported by experi- 
ence. The surplus earnings and margins of many companies, over 
and above the dividend requirements of their stocks, are much 
greater than the surplus earned by other companies in excess of the 
interest requirements of their bonds. 

During the year, the company reduced the proportion of its bond 
holdings from 35 per cent. to 25 per cent. and its Preferred stocks 
from 12 per cent. to 7 per cent., whilst its Common stocks 
increased from 53 per cent. to 68 per cent. Some of the largest 
holdings of Common stocks are the following : 

Montreal Light, Heat and Power. 

Consolidated Gas of New York. 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

American Telephone and Telegraph. 

Commonwealth Edison. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

United Fruit Co. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada. 

A. Emir* Davies, 
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A time comes in most men’s lives when they | 
feel a little envious of the younger generation. | 
But really there is no need. Age, of course, 
cannot be prevented, but that ‘‘old” feeling 
can be retarded if we only take care of our 
nervous system. For many years past, doctors 
have been warning us that our nerves suffer 


Feeling 


Your Age 


from the noise and strain of this industrial age. 
To help us to meet to-day’ s exacting demands, 
_a most efficient tonic for run-down nerves cau 
be obtained from any chemist—( ‘ompound 
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agents that will do you a “world” of good. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





INCREASED PROFITS AND INCREASE OF CAPITAL 





The second annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on 
Thursday, 18th April, 1929, the Right Hon. Lord Melchett, P.C., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Chairman of the Company, presiding. The Secretary 
(Mr. P. C. Dickens) read the notice convening the meeting and the 
resolution for the increase of capital. The Treasurer (Dr. W. H. 
Coates) read the auditors’ report. The report and accounts were 
taken as read. 

Lord Melchett said that the Company had made considerable 
progress in profits and production despite the fact that the general 
condition of trade in 1928 had not improved as had been anticipated. 
He was glad to observe that there was a general improvement in 
trade. The products of the Company were so widespread and universal 
that the prosperity of the Company was naturally related to the 
prosperity of the country. It was of the utmost satisfaction that in a 
year such as 1928, the prosperity of I.C.I. had been so considerably 
improved. 

While not desiring to introduce any political note, he felt he must 
refer to the De-rating Act as a matter of outstanding importance to 
the industry of the country. He had always been a consistent sup- 
porter of a proposal which would remove from British industries a 
burden of about {26,000,000 per annum. The rating system in opera- 
tion placed an intolerable weight upon the industries which were 
most depressed. The De-rating Act had broken the vicious circle, 
and he felt sure it would prove one of the most fruitful means for the 
restoration of British industry. A curious accusation had been made 
against himself as one who supported a measure which was beneficial 
to industry for the sake of his own businesses. He would be a very 
bad chairman who did not look after the interests of his shareholders. 
With characteristic exaggeration and ignorance of figures, it was 
alleged by this politician that the concerns in which he was interested 
would benefit to the extent of {600,000 per annum. A carcful calcula- 
tion by experts had been made, and it was found that 1.C.I. would 
benefit this year by approximately £50,000, and in a full year by 
about £200,000. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The technical development of the Company had proceeded with 
great results. The Billingham Works of Synthetic Ammonia and 
Nitrates, Ltd., represented a very great achievement, and he desired 
to pay a tribute to Col. G. P. Pollitt and his able staff. When the 
present problem of construction at Billingham was completed, the 
Company would have an investment there of rather more than 
$25,000,000. By the end of the present year the works—which is 
rather a city than a worlks—would be producing 2,500 tons per day 
of sulphate of ammonia and considerable quantities of other products. 
Next year the range would be still further extended by the addition 
of a number of other organic chemicals. At his old home at Winnington, 
practically the whole of the plant had been reorganised during the 
past two years, and the work had been carried out without interfering 
with the steady and normal output of the plant. The reconstruction 
had involved a capital expenditure of some £850,000 in 1928, but a 
satisfactory return on the outlay was anticipated with confidence. 
Indeed, it had been found that the saving in the alkali section in 1928 
gave a return of approximately 22 per cent. on the average capital 
outlay during the last two years. In pursuance of development and 
research problems, the new research station and farm at Jealott’s Hill 
was nearing completion. This was one further stage in the Company’s 
investigation of scientific problems affecting agriculture, and the 
results would benefit, not only agriculture in this country, but through- 
out the Empire. As an example of the beneficial effect of research 
upon the Company’s activities, he need only mention that the Company 
held about 500 British patents, while British patent applications 
pending amounted to 215. 


Lasour RELATIONS. 

A year ago the Company had 40,000 men and women in its employ- 
ment. ‘To-day it had approximately 53,000. At the present time, in 
pursuance of the share participation scheme announced last year, 
employees of I.C.I. now held a total of 850,636 shares in the Company. 
Relations with the trades unions continued to be of a close and cordial 
character. He had committed himself personally, by signing the 
report of the Melchett-Turner Conference, to a recognition, born of 
ifelong experience, of the value of working together with the accredited 


representatives who organise labour. His experience as chairman of 
the Employers’ Group of the Melchett-Turner Conference convinced 
him that the responsible leaders of labour to-day were anxious to 
assist 1n the prosperity of industry, which was the only source from 
which those benefits could flow which could improve the position and 
life of those they so ably represent. The first elections for the 71 works 
councils had just been completed, and the interest displayed by the 
workers could be judged by the fact that there were only 56 unopposed 
returns out of a total of 287 wards, and that the percentage of voting 
was 92°9. When he had finished his labours that morning, he would 
that afternoon preside over the inaugural meeting of combined delegates 
of these councils and place before them, as he had placed before the 
shareholders, the result of their efforts and their problems, present and 
future. He did not think he was wrong in saying that this was the 
first time such a thing had ever been done. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The annual meeting this year was being held nearly six weeks earlier 
than last year, and it reflected great credit upon all concerned, including 
the auditors, that this had been possible. The printed report, which 
was already in the hands of the shareholders, enabled him to con- 
centrate his speech upon particular points. The profits for the year 
amounted to the satisfactory total of 45,488,243, or an increase o{ 
£921,018 over those for 1927. The total earnings represented 10-47 per 
cent., or just over 2s. per {1 share on the ordinary capital, and prac- 
tically 6 per cent., or 7d. per Ios. share, on the deferred capital. The 
year’s profits had been arrived at after meeting the cost of main- 
taining in the highest efficiency all plant and other properties of the 
Company. Referring to the liquidation of Nobel Industries, Ltd., he 
desired to pay a personal tribute to the results of Sir Harry McGowan’s 
investment policy, which had proved so shrewd and far-sighted. The 
Company had developed a new policy and created a precedent by a 
new method of providing for the contingency of the obsolescence upon 
machinery and buildings—a risk which should never be absent from 
the minds of those responsible for the conduct of large manufacturing 
enterprises. The total obsolescence reserves of the Company were 
over {9,000,000, and this represented 22 per cent. of the total book 
value of the plant, machinery and buildings of the subsidiary com- 
panies. He felt sure that all would agree that this state of affairs was 
one of great strength. He had always been entirely in favour of 
building up financial resources from which plant could be replaced 
without ‘difficulty or danger to’ the future prosperity of the concern. 
General Motors had recently spent nearly {6,000,000 in remodelling 
their plant for the production of some of their new models for this 
year. This sum had been accumulated by the Company out of its 
profits. To build up the necessary financial resources, it was essential 
that too large a proportion of profits should not be distributed imme- 
diately to shareholders, but should be retained to provide for capital 
appreciation. For the four years 1924-1927 the I.G. Farbenindustrie 
had distributed an average percentage of profits of 52 per cent. The 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation in the United States had, for 
the four years 1925-28, distributed 52 per cent., while last year the 
United States Steel Corporation had distributed 56 per cent. I.C.1. had 
only been in existence a short period of two years, and those had been 
years of difficulty in national industry. The dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares and 1} per cent. on the deferred shares was 
equivalent to 12-875 per cent. on the old ordinary shares of Brunner, 
Mond & Co., as against 10} per cent. paid by that company for the 
year 1925-26; 12-875 per cent., as against 10 per cent. paid by Nobel 
{ndustries, Ltd., for the year 1925; 12-+29 per cent., as against 10 per 
cent. for the year 1925 in the case of the United Alkali Co. A 3 per 
cent. increase in two years was a considerable achievement. Moreover, 
the precise figures to three points in the case of Brunner Mond and 
Nobel Industries showed how correct Sir Harry McGowan and himself 
had been when the merger was made. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME. 

The Company was and intended to remain the leader of the chemica 
industry in the British Empire, and they intended to hold their own 
in the industry in the competition of the world. Their expenditure 
on additions and alterations at the factories of the subsidiary com- 
panies amounted in 1928 to approximately £8,000,000. This more 


than absorbed the amount raised by the issue of new capital in 1928. 
The greater part of the expenditure had been devoted to the extension 
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of the fertiliser plants at Billingham, but some amounts had been 
absorbed by the reconstruction of various works in the alkali section 
and the erection of new plant at the Ardeer works of Nobel’s. They 
anticipated a very satisfactory return—all additional income—from 
these capital additions when they came into production. During 1928, 
additional investments in associated and other industrial companies 
amounted to approximately £24 millions. Part of this development 
was taking place in Australia and Canada, where in conjunction with 
powerful domestic and other interests they were consolidating and 
extending their position. They already had remunerative interests 
there, and looked to their future growth with great confidence. Ina 
Company with such vast and widespread enterprises and interests, and 
with such universal demands for their products, which were continually 
increasing, it was essential that there should be continuous extension 
of factories and plant, stocks and credits. The constructional pro- 
gramme on fixed assets calls at the beginning of this year for more 
than {£13,000,000. He would never be associated with a business 
which was not in a position to carry out the legitimate extension of 
a great industry. There was a great and growing market for their 
goods. Their selling organisation, under the able direction of Mr. J. G. 
Nicholson, was without equal. In such a business as theirs, they must 
always be in a position at short notice to be able to take an interest 
in allied or suitable enterprises, either at home or anywhere throughout 
the world. 
NEw Issue. 
In order to enable their 160,000 shareholders—whose average holding 
was about £300—to take the fullest possible advantage of the new 
issue, and in view of the fact that all the money would not be required 
except ininstalments spread through the year, they had decided to issue 
the new shares in the following manner :—To the preference share- 
holders: one new preference share for every existing four preference 
shares; to the ordinary shareholders: one new ordinary share for 
every existing eight ordinary shares; to the deferred shareholders : 
one new ordinary share for every existing sixteen deferred shares, 
Shareholders of all classes would in addition be allowed to apply for 
any surplus of shares, either preference or ordinary, which might not 
be taken up by the exercise of the rights. The offer would be made to 
shareholders on the register at the 15th March, 1929. The new ordinary 
shares would rank for any interim dividend declared in respect of the 
year 1929, calculated on the amount paid up and from the due dates 
of the instalments. For the final dividend for 1929 these new ordinary 
shares would rank in full, thus giving a small bonus in this respect. 
The prices at which it was proposed to offer the shares were : Prefer- 
ence shares, 23s. per share, or a premium of 3s. per share, and ordinary 
shares at 33s. 6d. per share, or a premium of 13s. 6d. per share. The 
preference shares at 23s. per share would produce £5,072,184, and the 
ordinary shares at 33s. 6d. per share would produce £10,078,235. The 
total amount of cash to be received by the Company would therefore 
be {15,150,491. The total amount of premiums on these shares would 
be approximately {£4,500,000, which would immediately increase the 
existing reserves of approximately {11,000,000 to over £15,000,000. 
The value of the rights on each old share was calculated at 5d. for the 
preference, 84d. for the ordinary, and 4}d. for the deferred shares. 
The date by which the acceptance of the new shares must be made was 
the 6th May, when the first call of 5s. would be payable on both the 
preference and the ordinary shares. The final call on the preference 
would be payable on the 8th July, and the final call on the ordinary 
shares on the 4th November. They had come to the conclusion that 
there should be no further issue of deferred shares. The deferred 
shares were created to represent the equity of the original share- 
holders in the merger in future potential profits latent in the organisa- 
tion and assets then in existence but not fully remunerative. If that 
intention was to be fully effective, it followed that no further issue of 
deferred shares would be justified except when they acquired other 
businesses containing within themselves similar potentialities. Further, 
on this occasion, as contrasted with last year, the deferred shareholders 
were offered rights. To maintain the rates of dividend they were 
paying for the year 1928 would require, in respect of the new capital 
for the year 1929, an additional distribution of £582,000. It was 
Somewhat early yet to speak of the prospects of trade for this year, 
but conditions were improving, and on the results already known for 
the first quarter of the year he had no hesitation in saying that the 
growth of profits in 1929 on the capital already in their possession 
would be amply sufficient to take charge of the additional dividend 
requirement. Further, the {£4} millions of uncompleted capital 
expenditure at the end of 1928 would come gradually into production 
throughout the year 1929 and yield them additional profits. The 
Company had a balance of authorised but unissued capital of a little 
over £9,000,000 out of the {10,000,000 authorised last year. This was 
insufficient to cover the requirements of the new issue, which called 
for a total nominal amount of £10,427,000. It was, therefore, necessary 
to ask their sanction for a further increase in the authorised capital, 
and in the resolution which had already been read they asked per- 
Mission to raise it by {20,000,000 in 40,000,000 shares of 10s. each, 


subject to the Board’s power to consolidate these shares as and when 
necessary into {1 shares. 


PROSPECTS OF THE MERGER. 

He was very proud indeed to be chairman of that Company. He 
thought everyone connected with it in any capacity had an equal right 
to be equally proud of it. Two years ago, I.C.I. was launched as the 
first great merger of its size in the country. They were now satisfied 
that the chemical industry was going to act as an example for the 
salvation of the industries of this country. Their action had been 
justified. Their affairs showed a progressive improvement, yet they 
had not so far obtained by any means the full value and benefits of 
the merger. It would take at least another two years before the 
process of rationalisation and concentration within their own organisa- 
tion would be completely carried through; but anyone who sat, as he 
did, day by day, surrounded by the most loyal band of co-workers 
and staff such as any man might be proud of, and supported as he 
knew he was by the great majority of their vast Company, could have 
no cause for hesitation or doubt as to the great future which lay before 
them. Making profits might be the acid test of success—this the 
Company fulfilled—but they had a greater endeavour. It was to 
maintain the great industry for which they were responsible in its 
leadership in all parts of the Empire with which they were getting 
daily into more and more complete contact—thus fulfilling the high 
mission which they had set themselves. 


Str Harry McGowan’s SuRVEY. 

Sir Harry McGowan (President), in seconding the resolution for the 
adoption of the accounts, said they reflected a most satisfactory result 
of a trading year. The publication prior to the meeting of the printed 
report was evidence of the Company’s sincerity in stating that it 
would take the shareholders into its confidence to the maximum extent. 
He was sure that the shareholders would desire to join with him in 
congratulating the chairman upon the signal honour which had been 
conferred upon him. They would all agree that he was one of the 
outstanding commercial leaders in the country. In a little over two 
years all those engaged in conducting the affairs of the Company had 
succeeded in developing the ‘“I.C.I. spirit,” which was a spirit of 
comradeship, of team work, of mutual respect and recognition of the 
part the Company was playing in the development of the British 
Empire. Industrial conditions at home showed steady improvement, 
and it followed that with the Company’s widespread activities it 
would participate to the full extent in that improvement. The progress 
reported in 1928 had been fully maintained during the opening months 
of 1929. Overseas operations showed a gratifying development. The 
various companies which had been organised throughout the world 
were, without exception, justifying themselves. While giving the 
opportunity of more intensive sales efforts in all the Company’s pro- 
ducts, they were adding materially to the Company’s turnover and 
profits. He had recently returned from a visit to America and 
Canada, and was specially gratified with the progress of the associated 
company, Canadian Industries, Ltd., which had recently decided upon 
the extension of its activities into the large and promising fields of 
heavy chemicals, fertilisers, etc. Mr. Todhunter, in Australia, was 
working on a scheme for the affiliation and amalgamation of the 
various concerns interested in heavy chemicals and fertilisers with the 
Company’s own Australian interests. Mr. Nicholson had recently 
visited India, and had formulated plans and constituted action which 
they all felt would in time result in stimulating increasing demands for 
the Company’s products, particularly in agriculture. The opening up 
of Rhodesia, particularly in copper mining, called for increasing demands 
for goods of African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., one-half of whose 
capital was held by I.C.I. Another outstanding development was the 
formation of Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., of which I.C.I. had 
the control. Most of the Company’s products were either raw materials 
or semi-manufactured commodities for use in the production of other 
marketable goods, such as alkali soap, dyes for textiles, etc., and it 
must be realised that it would not be policy by any undue handicap 
in the price of goods to prejudice the user of the Company’s inter- 
mediary products in its efforts to secure business. The Company had 
always been ready to help its customers in the study of cheaper supplies, 
and to place its expert knowledge at their disposal with a view to 
helping them reduce the cost to themselves of the materials they drew 
from the Company. The Company had pursued and would pursue a 
policy of selling at an economic price, and helping the buyer as far as 
it could with due regard to its responsibilities as trustees of the share- 
holders’ money. The formation of I.C.I. had led to an all-round reduction 
in the price and improvement in quality and service. It was the 
Company’s firm intention to maintain and accelerate those advantages. 
In this satisfactory state of affairs, no small share had to be ascribed 
to the loyal work and enthusiasm of the staff and workers. With such 
a wonderful organisation, and with such a loyal and efficient staff of 
workers, he had no doubt as to the future of their great Company. 

The resolutions to increase the authorised capital by {£20,000,000, 
and to authorise the creation of {10,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of {1 each, were approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


REVIEW OF YEAR’S BUSINESS. 

The annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
Wednesday, April 24th, at the office, 1 King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor), in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts do not present any outstanding features; 
in fact, I might almost say that they indicate a year of quiet and steady 
work—which, considering the general condition of trade in the country, 
is in keeping with the prevailing state of affairs. It should be remem- 
bered that marine insurance is an important and integral part of our 
business, so that when this is passing through a difficult period we 
cannot expect those additions to our reserve funds to which we become 
accustomed when every branch of our business is producing large 
profits. I do think, however, that we may be fairly satisfied with the 
Improvement in our marine account. 


LirE AccouUNT—BoNvus PROSPECTS. 

The life account submitted is a particularly good one. The fund 
has increased by £429,000, following on an increase of £352,000 a year 
ago. The premium income is higher by (115,000, and the rate of 
interest earned is £5 gs. 8d. per cent. 

The mortality experience continues to be extremely satisfactory, 
the number of deaths last year being only 63 per cent. of that expected. 
Three years of the present quinquennial period have now passed, 
and each one has proved satisfactory, so that the bonus prospects 
for the end of the current quinquennium are encouraging. There is a 
noticeable preference now for ‘‘ with profit ’’ policies owing to these 
prospects, and for this reason, I think, we have found no great increase 
in our ‘“‘ without profit ’’ business, in spite of our having reduced the 
rates two years ago. We are now issuing policies payable by monthly 
premiums, and it remains to be seen whether any great demand for 
them will develop. We have also issued a pamphlet on group insurance, 
which has become increasingly popular in this country, and which, 
I believe, in the United States, has assumed very large proportions. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The profit in the fire account is not as large as we have experienced 
in recent years. This is mainly due to a decline in the income without 
any corresponding decline in losses; in fact, the latter were about 
£00,000 higher. The greater part of this increase arose from the 
home business. The aggregate losses in the United Kingdom in 1928 
are reported to have been about £1,500,000 in excess of the total for 
1927, and our loss ratio for England and Scotland was the worst for 
several years. This experience ran side by side with intensified 
competition and a downward tendency in rates, especially for every 
form of insurance not governed by tariff. 

Business in the United States was similarly affected, and in Canada 
the position is much the same. 

We are so accustomed to good results from the fire department that 
any reduction in the profit is disappointing, but we have an extensive 
organisation at home and abroad, and, with any favourable movement 
in trade, coupled with some lightening of the loss ratio, we should be 
able to return to the satisfactory average of results of recent years. 

The fund remains at {1,650,000, and the additional reserve is 
increased by about £22,000. We have transferred £117,688 to profit 
and loss account. 

MARINE INSURANCE. 

Turning now to the marine account, we have been able to maintain 
the marine fund at £1,000,000. 1 am able to tell you that our 1927 
account worked out better than that of 1926, and that our account for 
1928, so far as it has gone, is better than that of 1927. 

Meetings of the chairmen and general managers of the companies 
transacting marine insurance business have been held regularly 
throughout the year, and the underwriters have also met, though it has 
not been found possible to formulate any agreements or tariffs of a 
far-reaching character. 

We are ready at all times to collaborate with our neighbours, and 
we will join with them in maintaining and, when necessary, increasing 
rates whenever we see there is a chance of such agreements being 
acceptable to the market as a whole and being loyally adhered to; but, 
when all is said and done, I rely far more on our underwriter’s using 
his own experience and knowledge, and on his refusing to place risks 
on his books which do not offer the prospect of a fair margin of profit. 

The hull agreement has continued to operate throughout the year. 

Our New York account, so ably managed by Messrs. Chubb and Son, 
has again produced a profitable result, and we congratulate them most 
heartily on their success. 

The accident business, which embraces so many kinds of risks, in- 
cluding employers’ liability, burglary, and motor insurance, continues 
to expand. 

The profit and loss account and balance-sheet require no special 
explanations. The amounts paid in dividends remain the same, and 
the balance carried forward is £238,874. The securities held by the 
Corporation continue to be of the same high class as in the past, and 
their present market value is considerably higher than that at which 
they stand in the balance-sheet. 

I cannot leave this review of our accounts without expressing once 
again our appreciation of the efforts made by all those working for 
the Corporation both at home and abroad. There has been no real 
buoyancy in trade, and it is extremely difficult to increase the premium 
income and, at the same time, to keep down the loss ratio. Our 
management may rest assured that we appreciate their efforts. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 11s. 3d. 
per share, less income tax, was declared, 5s. 5d. being payable on the 
ist May and 5s. rod. on the 1st November, 1929. 
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170 INNS AND HOTELS wanaged 2 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Lta, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 64. per 

night.—Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-clags 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Ful! particulars on request.—Mn, 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“Wincbmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, was fires, garage. From 2} ¢ns,, 
summer from 3 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLe. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors fnd Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift, 

ONGSHAW-—-THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., ‘‘ Highfield,’”” London, N.W. rr. 

EEPDENE, Shanklin, 1.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs,W xyz, 























on’t be put off by tales of high-priced hotels. 


Get the Trust House list of 150 Hotels and 
Inns throughout Great Britain, and be sure 
of value for money. Trust Houses Ltd., Short’s 


Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 


UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. 
Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. 
Director, 151 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 

CARBOROUGH.—Ideal holidays and residence on social lines at 

High Cliff Guest House. Full particulars from Dept. N.S. 


OURNEMOUTH”™ WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Hovse, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms, 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 





Large 
Humane diet.—Appiy, 











ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (2 minutes’ walk from Auto-Station, 
Wilderswil-Interlaken). Park-Hotelles Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. 


Lovely walks. Every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. & 
M. Litu1. 


OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a reader of THE 
New STATESMAN, situated on the East Cliff about four minutes from Boscombe Pier. 
South aspect. Redecorated and refurnished throughout. Electric light and gas 

fires in bedrooms, Two En-tout-cas tennis courts. Own beach bungalow. Large garage. 
24 to 3$ guineas per week. Florence Road, B ibe, Bour th. Telephone 2873. 











TO LET AND FOR SALE 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 494°. 


CORNWALL. Furnished house to let. Close to sea. Long or 


short period. Three guineas weekly till end of May.—Mrs. Josep CLayTox 
Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


ELSIZE Park (near Tube). Pleasant unfurnished rooms, vacant 
March 25th, 14/- (top floor), 21/-, 25'-. Use bath, garden, ’phone.—Box 493, Tas 
New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 














O LET, May, 5-roomed cottage, 3 miles Marlow Station. Box 502, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OUSE FOR SALE. To country-lovers obliged to live in London 
Substantial bungalow, Barnes Common, large living room opening on to ample loggia, 
three bedrooms with gas fires, kitchen, bath room and usual offices, electric light, 

large matured garden, mature apple and pear trees, large heated greenhouse, poultry 
houses, room for tennis court and garage, quiet situation, no motor traffic, a unique 
property, £1,500.—Box 501, THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NFURNISHED. Attractive small Georgian house in Westminster, 
entirely modernised, newly decorated, £300 p.a., 28 years’ lease. Would be let 
furnished, 10} guineas per week.—Victoria 0525, or Box 25, Scripps’s Advertising 

Offices, South Molton Street, W.1. 4 








OR SALE, country cottage with 5 acres; sunny position, fine view. 
Modern, well-built, labour-saving; large sitting-room, loggia, kitchen, two good 
be 


ms, bath, etc. Could be enlarged. Garage.  Sixty-feet poultry house. 
150 fruit trees; garden, etc. Freehold, £1,200 or nearest offer.—Harrison, Linton, near 
Ross-on-Wye. 


CRE SECLUDED BUILDING LAND, 700v feet, 22 miles London. 
Healthy. Also Delightful Furnished Cottage. Long let, or sell, £950. Co.’s water. 
Bathroom, garage, ’phone.—Copping, Nordhaven, near Tadworth, 





O LET, bed-sitting room or bedroom and sitting-room, breakiast, 


electric light, telephone. Private House. Moderate.—Box 503, THE NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





AGENCY 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CicELy C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. !. 
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MAKING THE FASCIST STATE 


By H. W. SCHNEIDER. is. net 


. We know of no other book that deals more fully with the history and the nature of the Fascist Dictatorship. It is well 
documented. No one interested in modern Italy, or in the larger problem of the struggle between autocracy and democracy, 
and in the present world crisis of Liberalism, should fail to read this book. . . ."—Manchester Guardian. 


DISARMAMENT 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 15s. net 


. Professor Madariaga has written a book remarkable in matter and method. ... His own constructive suggestions 
are numerous and stimulating.—Times. 
By 


the same author 
ENGLISHMEN : FRENCHMEN : SPANIARDS 








CRABB-ROBINSON IN | ENGLISH GIRLHOOD AT | THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


GERMANY. 1800-1805 | SCHOOL 2/-Enet 
. eac 
Edited by aa J MORLEY By DorotHy GARDINER.  18/- net | 
10/6 ne 
‘ : cc This is no book of opinions, but 
“. . . « Crabb-Robinson’s description of | a scholarly, well-documented work of THE LIFE AND DEATH 
the primitive Germany of 1800-1805 is research. . .",-—Times. OF MR. BADMAN 
atagether See, Say Te: both substantial as history and By JoHN BuNYAN 
attractive as literature. . .”"—Scotsman. Introduction by Bonamy Dosreg 


SCIENCE AND NOLLERERS AND His 


LAURENCE STERNE | 
PERSONALITY | By J.T: Siege 
| 


By L. P. Curtis. 10j/- net 


| 
THE POLITICS OF | 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Curtis has made a really | By W B 6 introdliction by WALTER SICHEL 
valigitite addition to Sterne’s biography.” y Witt1aM Brown. 12/6 net 


—Spectator. | An enquiry into the present state of 
| psychological study, by the Wilde Reader 
in Mental Philosophy at the University 


A MYTH or SHAKESPEARE | ° Oxford. 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 5/- net 


JOSEPH ANDREWS 


By HENRY FIELDING 
Introduction by L. RicE-OxLEy 


: ‘ id mn t 
thing is sacodingly wall We ame BIBLICAL | A SENTIMENTAL 
Manchester Guardian. | ANTHROPOLOGY | OURNEY 

| By H. J. D. Asttey. 12/6 net ; a AURENCE STERNE 
Tur LITERARY C AREER OF | His volume ie tenes Oth os ntroduction by VIRGINIA WooLF 


source-book. —Jewish Guardian. 


JAMES BOSWELL, Esqre. 


By FREDERICK ALBERT POTTLE 


42/- net . | THE MEANING OF 
| 
| 


COUSIN HENRY 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Being the Bibliographical materials for a 
ROUSSEAU 


Life of Boswell. 
By E. H. Wricut. 8/6 net 


| SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 
| HUMBLETHWAITE 


| 
| By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
| 
| 
| 


THE BATCHELAR’S 
BANQUET 
Edited by F. P. Wirson. 7/6 net 


An Elizabethan translation of ‘‘Les Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage.” 


WITCHCRAFT IN OLD HEADLONG HALL and 
AND NEW ENGLAND NIGHTMARE ABBEY 


By G. L. KITTREDGE. 27/- net | By Tuomas Love Pracock 


|THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 452 


Edition 
INCREASED TO 1,460 PAGES. REVISED: RESET: REBOUND, BUT STILL 7/6 NET 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE WORKS OF 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


* 
Complete in 6 volumes newly edited by 


Geoffrey ‘Keynes 


os Volume I 
Religio Medici Christian Morals 
A Letter to a Friend 
Volumes II, III 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
Volume IV 
Hydriotaphia Brampton Urns 
The Garden of Cyrus 
Volume V 
Miscellany Tracts Repertorium 
Miscellaneous Writings 
Volume VI 
Letters 


| The works are sold as a complete set only, at a 
published price of four guineas net. The first four 
volumes have already been published. The other two 
will appear at intervals of six months. The binding is 
in blue buckram, gilt, with the top edges also gilded. 
There is also a Limited Edition, with Volume I of 
each set signed by the Editor, at ten guineas. 


Faber & Faber 























FACSIMILE EDITIONS OF 

INDIVIDUAL PLAYS FROM 

THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKE. 
SPEARE (1623) 


* 


Each volume (6s. net) with a list of generally 


accepted modern readings and an introduction by 
i y\ 


John Dover Wilson, Litt.D. 


Antony and Cleopatra Julius Czsar 
The Winter’s Tale As You Like It 
Already published 
The Tempest Coriolanus 
Twelfth Night Macbeth 
The breadth of use and attractiveness is past all 


common measure.’—The Odserver. 


,It is to be hoped that these admirable volumes 
will find their way into the class-room.’— 


The Daily Telegraph, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Faber & Faber 









































A NEW BOOK BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC: 


SURVIVALS 


AND 


NEW ARRIVALS 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Belloc surveys the present-day world 
in its relation with the Faith, dealing success- 
ively with the survivals and the new arrivals 
in current thought. He goes on to prophesy 


on the condition of our civilization in the next 
generation. 


CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON : 


PROGRESS 


AND 


RELIGION 


Demy 8vo. 


DEAN INGE writes : 


“JT am sure that it is a great 
work, one of the best that we 
have had in recent years.” 


10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Dawson deals with the genesis of the 
doctrine of progress in recent times and with 
the theories of its modern critics such as 
Herr Spengler, and discusses the fundamental 
problem of social evolution and change. He 
gives a new interpretation of the spiritual 
influences which led to the rise of civilization 
in prehistoric times and which have conditioned 
its development ever since. This involves a 
radical revision of current ideas about the 
relation between religion and social life and 
the influence on culture of the World Religions. 


In his first book, The Age of the Gods, Mr. Dawson 
made a survey of the whole problem of the origins 
of civilization from the standpoint of the new methods. 
The Times Literary Supplement called this ‘the best 
short account of our knowledge of prehistoric man 
that has so far been written.” 


Write for full Spring List to 





SHEED & WARD 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THE ARAB’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
RICHARD COKE 
Author of ‘‘ The Heart of the Middle East,” etc. 


A popular history of the Arab races from the earliest times to the 
present day, of the utmost value in summing up and connecting the 
numerous books on the Arab recently published. The book gives a 
just and vivid picture of a most misrepresented and pictorially 
exaggerated people. 


Illustrated 21s. net 


TAMERLANE : THE EARTH SHAKER 
HAROLD LAMB 
Author 0, ‘Genghis Khan: Emperor of All Men,’’ etc. 


The life-story of the medieval Asiatic war-lord, who, in his amazing 
career, penetrated Russia, took Persia and a large slice of India, over- 
threw the mighty Sultan of Turkey, ruled most of Siberia, and died 
on his way to annex China. A biography that is like an ancient Indian 
fresco. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


LUDWIG Ii OF BAVARIA 
GUY DE POURTALES 
Author of ‘‘ Franz Liszt: The Man of Love,’’ etc. 


A study of the mad king, the last great artist to wear a crown, 
and of his fateful friendship with Wagner. M. de Pourtales 
here completes his Romantic Trilogy with Liszt, the Man of 
Love; Chopin, the man of Solitude; Ludwig, the Man of 
Illusion. 


Frontispiece 10s. 6d. net 





Fiction 7s. 6d. net 
REEDS AND MUD 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” etc. 


A posthumous novel by the great Spanish writer. It is a 
drama of Spanish peasant life in the desolate marshes of 
Albufera, told with all the power of which Sefior Ibanez was 
at the height when an untimely death came to him. 


THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Burning Ring.” 
“For its gracious philosophy and its imaginative panorama 
of the slow growth in man of the spirit of human kindness, 


’ ‘The Rebel Passion’ should make a strong appeal to thought- 
ful readers.” —British Weekly. 


THE LAUGHING STRING 


H. R. HUNTSMAN 


“A new author whose work should be followed is 
Miss Hildegarde Huntsman. Her first book ‘The Laughing 
String’ impels interest because of its intense humanity and 
Teal dramatic power.” —Daily Mail. 
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ABOVE THE V -_ 
BRIGHT BLUE SKY 


By ELLiotT WHITE SPRINGS. 7s. 6d. net. 
MORE ABOUT THE WAR BIRDS. 


Wires scream, motors roar, machine guns rattle 
as the planes dive into action. Corks pop, red 

lips invite, Paris beckons as the survivors seek : 
a night’s forgetfulness. 


NOCTURNE 
MILITAIRE 


By ELtiotr Wuite Sprincs. 7s. 6d. net. 
'A SEQUEL’: TO “WAR BIRDS.” 


Second Printing. Readers of “War Birds ” will 
remember Elliott White Springs as one of that 
book’s most vivid characters. 


WAR BIRDS 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE DIARY OF AN UNKNOWN AVIATOR. 
5th Printing. 


Life, death, praying,“ cursing, women and the 
snarl of shrapnel! All the wild ecstasy and 
stark tragedy of war,in this unexpurgated diary 
of a flying man.j g 

GERALD GOULD in The Daily Express says: 
“Tt is the finest book on the war that has ever 
appeared, and a finer will never be written.” 


GUESTS {OF \ THE 
~ UNSPEAKABLE 


I2s. 6d. net. 
By Col. T. W. WHITE 


The Odyssey of an airman, being the 
record of captivity in and escape from 
Turkey. 


‘As thrilling as the most thrilling 
novel.”—T7.P.’s Weekly. 
“Vivid volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* Can never be forgotten.” 

orning Post. 
** Very vivid and moving.” — 
Spectator. 

** A remarkable story.” — 
Glasgow Evening News. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF MARRIAGE 
By F. V. CALVERTON. 15s. net. 
With an introduction by Dr. RoBERT BRIFFAULT. 


No other phase of human conduct is as far removed from 
scientific knowledge as sexual matters, in spite of a vast body 
of cogent and reliable data. The issues here discussed are 
some of the most important which face the present generation 
and generations to come. 





JOHN HAMILTON LTD., 42 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
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NEW BOOKS 


WILD PARSLEY ; 
A Novel. By Marcaret Yeo. ‘Author of “ Salt, 
“A King of Shadows,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE RED FLAG 

By G. M. GoppEN. 196 pages. 4s. 6d. 

A short account, based on Soviet publications, of the 
results of the greatest experiment in Socialism in our 
time. It supplies a summary of these results, convenient 
for the man and woman in the street, on the platform, 
at the ballot-box. In view of the approaching 
General Election, all voters should acquaint themselves 
with this balance-sheet of Socialism in operation. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF CATHOLIC 
PROGRESS 

By G. Ettiot ANSTRUTHER. Crown 8vo. x+156 pages. 
3s. 6d. 

This book traces the growth of the Church in Great 
Britain from the time of Catholic Emancipation until 
the present day, in a succinct narrative replete with 
facts and drawn from many authorities. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL AND THE STORY 
OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By MicuarL McDonacu. Author of “The Home 
Rule Movement,” etc. 384 pages, with 8 full-page 
plates. Demy 8vo. os. net. 


The standard life of the Emancipator. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
(1929) LIMIT&D, LONDON, 
28 Orchard Street, W. 1. 
8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 











The OPEN COURT Company 
JUST OUT. 

A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL 

NOTATIONS. 

By FLORIAN CAJORI. Vol. I. Ready. In 2 Vols. 


This history of mathematical notations constitutes a mirror of past and 
present conditions in mathematics which bear on the notational problems now 


confronting mathematics. 
Vol. II, Ready Shortly. 





Cloth. 451 pp. 25s. net. 
KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION. 
By JOHN HANDYSIDE. Cloth. 85 pp. 55. net. 

The paper here printed was designed to be an introduction to Kant’s early 


writings, particularly to those which deal with space and the methods employed 
in mathematical science. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 


The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. By Professor 
GILBERT AMES BLISS, of the Chicago University. 
189 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF 
A COMPLEX VARIABLE, 
By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North-Western Uni- 
versity. Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
189 pp. Cloth. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS, 
By Professor H. L. RIETZ. Third Carus Mathematical 
Monograph. 181 pp. Cloth. ros. net. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By JEAN WAHL. Translations by FRED ROTHWELL. 


Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of idealist monism 
as compared with the pluralist theories of leading pragmatists. 


HINDU MYSTICISM. 
By Professor S. N. DASGUPTA, M.A. 
the Development of Indian Mysticism. 
168 pp. 
Please send jor Open Court Catalogue. 


Cecil Chambers, 86 Strand, London, w.c.z. 


Tel. Temple Bar 7128 


IOs. net. 


Six Lectures on 


Cloth. ros. net. 





























Just Published 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM GENERATION 


TO GENERATION 
By 
LADY AUGUSTA NOEL 
With an introduction by JOHN GORE. 


(Rescue Series, Volume VI.) 


This is another recommendation by Mr. John Gore, the 

re-discoverer of Miss Eden, which he describes as a Scottish 

Ravenshoe. It is an absorbing romance, which leaves behind 
a haunting sense of reality. 


THE STROKE OF THE TONGUE 
By JOAN THOMPSON 
7s. 6d. net. 
“ Amazing.”—Daily Telegraph. “A most remarkably good book .... 


absolutely real stuff.”——Sheila Kaye-Smith. Extraordinarily 
convincing.” —The Referee. 


WILD MORNING 


By ODETTE TCHERNINE 
7s. 6d. net. 


“ She knows how to convey freshness, wistfulness, the fragrance and 
pathos of youth.”—GERaLp Goutp in The Daily News. 
“ Amusingly done.”—Ratru Straus in The Sunday Times. 
“ Delightful.” —Morning Post. 
“ A morning in the spring of life.” —Epwarp Crickmay in The Referee. 


THE SECRET PLACES 
By R. FRANCIS FOSTER 
35. 6d. net. 


The account of a romantic pilgrimage in the South of England. 


“A delightful little book . . . he has discovered the joy of the 
countryside.” —Aberdeen Press, 








THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


Books on all subjects reviewed or mentioned in this 
number of 7'he New Statesman and examples of the work 
of many of the Modern Fine Presses may be seen at The 
London Literary Lounge. Lists will be sent on application. 





After the annual stocktaking, a considerable number of 
books are marked down to clearance prices; these are 
well worth inspection. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 





Booksellers : Heraldic and Court Stationers, 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Tele. : GERRARD 3277.) (One door from Bond Street.) 




















ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT, LTD. 

















At every turn in Life’s road 
one feels the need of books. 


Yes, the need is felt, but it frequently happens that at the 
crucial moment one is apparently faced by the problem of 
laying hands on the particular books required. At that 
moment it will be advisable to communicate with the firm 
who have organized so complete a book service that they feel 
justified in asserting 


That book you want! 


FOYLES CAN SUPPLY IT. 


Any book on any conceivable subject can be supplied, 
provided that it is humanly possible to obtain it. 


Twenty-five Departments. Twenty-five Departmental Catalogues. 
Outline your requirements and interests. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310.) 
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STAR PUBLISHING 
AGENCY 


6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


Tel.: Museum 2364. 


HAVE YOU READ 
THESE BOOKS 


BY 


Life in Freedom: 4/6 
The Immortal Friend: 4/- 
The Pool of Wisdom, etc.: 1/6 
Or 
The Path: Cloth 1/6, Paper 1/- 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


THE CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE —The mystery of the Unborn 
By ALBERTI WILSON, M.Kdin., Fellow, late President ot the Royal Medical 
Society, Fellow of the Royal Socie sty of Medicine, etc. With Forewords by the 
Rev. R. J. CamPBELL, D.D., and Josepa SHAW Botton, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.Sc. 67 
Illustrations. Price 15s. net; post free, inland 15s. 9d., abroad r6s. 6d. 

‘ To describe the book as interesting without the addition of a superlative would 
not do the author justice. It is most interesting—alike in the experiences of the 
author derived from direct association with and study of criminals of various types 
and in the conclusions derived therefrom . . . this very interesting treatise that 
ae vhyeicien | and ) social reformer alike may study with interest and 

rofit.”—The Law Jou 

CONSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS. 4 vols., now ready. Each as. 6d. net; post 

ree 2s. 10d 
CREDIT CONTROL: The Path of industrial Revival. By 

FREDERICK THORESBY, Barrister-at-Law. 

ANAKATAPOLITICS. A Bio-psychological explanation of the Whence, the 

Whither, and the Why of Democracy. By RICHARD HOPE. 

PLATO AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. Truths Ever New but Ever Old. 

By THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 

meaxuanrry. An Essay on Extraversion and Introversion. By THEODORE 


KNOWING OURSELVES. A Book of Sexual Instruction for Boys. By 

NES. Introduction by A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 1s. net; post free rs. 2d. 

How. ‘To. CURE. NERVOUSNESS. A medical and moral guide for 

laymen. Dr. NAZ, Nerve and Stomach Specialist, of Lausanne. 

Trenalated from yay sth Edition’ by Harry pe Winpt, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net; 
post free 7s. rod. 

The book is written solely for nervous people, with the object of enabling them to 
understand plainly the nature of their ills, and to discover their most effective mode 
of alleviation. 

DE AFHESS EXPLAl NED i 3 VADE MECUM FOR THE DEAF. 

LBI, A.C.G.1., A.M.1.E.E., Hon. Consulting Electrical Adviser to 

pd National Teottvate for the Deaf. Foreword by Lord Cuarnwoop. 1s. net; 
post free 1s. 2d. 

** Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet; it should bring information and a 
temperate hope to the afflicted and understanding to the more fortunate.’’—Spectator. 
TWO BOOKS BY DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. Each 7s. 6d. net; post free Ss. 
REJUVENATION. (9 French Editions; 2 English.) 

All who wish to live a long and healthy life should read ‘ Rejuvenation.’ 
Puitip Inman, Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, in the Datly Maul. 
THE CURE F OBES ITY 

* This is an excellent —T.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly. 

TWO BOOKS BY MOREWOOD DOWSETT. E “ny 38. 6d. net; post free 4s. 
SNAKE LIFE IMPLY TOLD 

* An excellent mn ndbook on the subject. Mr. Dowsett has much to teach us, 
and this monograph deserves to be widely read.’’"—-T.P.'s & Cassell’s Weekly. 
THE SPANISH BUELL RING 

Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

“A fierce indictment of the cruelty of the Spanish bull ring."’—Times. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, with an additional Plate, 15s. net; post tree, 

inland 15s. 9d.; abroad 16s. 6d. 
CONTRACEPTION. BIRTH CONTROL : Its Theory, History and 
Practice. A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 
Workers. By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Fellow of University 
College, London. 

“ Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little literary grace the problem of con- 
traception . . . Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.”’— The Lancet. 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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and will fit on no matter when purchased. 

It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and’ of hand- 
some appearance. The shelving is packed flat, but can 
readily be erected without exertion or technical skill. 


In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. Fitted with 
adjustable shelves. 
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on current economic and social problems are provided in 
Government Publications as in no other series of books. The 
following documents will be indisbensable to any fruitful discussion 
of some major questions arising before the General Election. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 


The Final Revort of the “,Balfour” Committee on 
Industry and Trade surveys Great Britain’s industrial 
and commercial problems, with special reference to the 
export trade, discusses various plans, e.g., ‘Safeguarding’ 
and recommends definite policies to assits recovery and 
exbansion, 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 1s. 6d 
(1s. 8d.) Report of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mittee, 1s. (1s. 2d.) Memorandum on use of Unem- 
ployment Benefit in aid of Wages in industry and on 
relief work, 3d. (4d.) The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
Monthly, 7s. a year, contains much valuable information 


TAXATION 


The Report of the “Colwyn” Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d. (8s.) A thorough review of 
the effects of taxation on trade, industry, employment 
and credit. Re>ort of H.M. Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, :928, 2s. (2s. 2d.) Return showing the expen- 
diture on Public Social Services in 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1927 and 1928 respectively, 3d. (4d.) 


HOUSING 


Housing Manual on the design, construction and repair 
of dwellings, 9d. (11d. 

Town Planning 1927-28, 6d. (7d.) Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health. 

Ministry of Health Circulars No. 520 2d. (3d.), 
No. 954 1d. (2d.) General, No. 756 2d. (3d.) Rural 
Housing, explain the Housing Acts 


AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Report on Agricultural Policy, 4d. (Sd.) Report of the 
Scottish Conference on Agricultural Policy, 1s. 6d. 
(1s. 7d.) Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investi- 
gation, 5s. (5s. 5d.) Probably the most comprehensive 
survey of our agricultural problem that has ever been 
published 


RATING REFORM 


The Local Government Act, 1929, contains the text 
of anne changes in the organisation and finance of 
local Government, 3s. (3s. 3d.) An_ explanatory 
memorandum on its provisions as passed by the House 
of Commons, Is. (1s. 1d.) General Circular on the 
Act, 3d. (4d.) A review of the major changes which 
the Act involves. 


EDUCATION 


The Education of the Adolescent, 2s. (2s. 4d.) Cloth 3s. 
(3s. 5d.) A far-seeing programme of educational 
advance by the Consultative Conmnitess of the Board 
of Education. The New Prospect in Education, 6d. 
(8d.) an attempt to give practical shape to some of 
the Committee’s recommendations. “Education in 
1928 ” 4s. (4s. 3d.) 


HEALTH 


Report on the State of Public Health, 1927, by Sir 
George Newman, K.C.B., 2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.) Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, 1927-28, 5s. (5s. 4d.) 
Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 1928, 
6s. (6s. 6d.) Annual Report on the Health of the School 
Child, 1927, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


His Majesty's Stationery Office 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Sq. W. 


EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
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SCRAMBLED EGGS 


The Prospects of Democracy, and other Essays. By ALrrep 
JiMMERN. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

The Ordeal of This Generation: The War, the League and the 
Future. By Guserr Murray, LL.D., D.Litt. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, when lecturing in Berlin the other day on 
the Common Sense of World Peace, made much of the opposition 
between the two outstanding schools of pacifist effort, the inter- 
national and the cosmopolitan. With his vision of a scientifically 
organised world the prophet of “The Open Conspiracy ” is, of 
course, an uncompromising Cosmopolitan. His scorn of the puny 
efforts of the League of Naticns—in fact of all attempts to build 
upon existing political foundations—is notorious. Professor 
Alfred Zimmern, on the other hand, is known to be a no less 
fervent champion of the more pedestrian “ internationalism ” 
which radiates from Geneva. 

After reading his latest collection of essays, which carry on 
the theme of his Nationality and Government, published in 1918, 
we ask ourselves whether the difference is not merely or mainly 
in the method of approach. The one, as is the way with men of 
science, appears to ignore the human aspect of our civilisation 
in order to emphasise the fact of unity, political, social and, 
above all, economic. The other, a scholar and a humanist, 
is peculiarly susceptible to mankind’s diversity and postulates 
co-operation as the one effective means of preserving personality 
—which in the world of States means nationality. But the two 
schools of thought have precisely the same end in view, namely, 
to develop in mankind a consciousness of common interests. 
The real trouble, as we are told here, is not nationalism, but 
simply selfishness. 

Professor Zimmern distinguishes sharply between State and 
Nation, between the material of politics in the true sense of the 
term—defined as the res publica of the Romans, 7.e., the common 
basis of our separate existences—and the sentiment of nationalism, 
subjective, idealistic, pertaining to the individual human soul. 
“The things of Martha and the things of Mary” should, in 
principle, dwell on separate planes and not conflict. But, as we 
all know, ‘‘ most of the political problems of the world are due 
to the fact that the two realms overlap.” (The obvious example 
to-day is the Minorities problem.) The League of Nations is, 
indeed, a misnomer, due, no doubt, to the lawyers’ misuse of 
the word “ national ” for subject or citizen. ‘* Internationalism,” 
as Professor Zimmern shows, “* is concerned with promoting the 
co-operation of States, not with controlling or even canalising 
the undue self-expression of nations.” 

What is the remedy, then, for the present confusion of thought 
and prostitution of sentiment—which dates, strictly spzaking, 
from the French Revolution, though indeed England and Holland 
first set the example of enlisting nationality in the political field ? 
It is to depoliticise nationality and to de-emotionalise politics. 
And the dual process which Professor Zimmern invokes is shown 
to be going on in the work of such bodies as the Economic 
Committee of the League, the International Labour Office and 
other branches of the permanent organisation at Geneva. 
“Technically and officially the world is still divided into sections 
called States ’’; actually we of this generation—and here Professor 
Gilbert Murray takes up the theme—are witnesses of a sustained 
process of world-integration which only mental sluggishness 
forbids us to recognise. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the nineteenth-century notion of keeping the political and the 
economic, government and business, in separate compartments 
is nonsense. The future lies with what Professor Zimmern 
describes as ‘‘ Socialism tempered by super-Socialism.” The 
really big political problems of to-day are concerned with access 
to raw materials, with the conservation of the world’s mineral 
resources, with issues of commercial policy and the like. And 
there is no going back. Professor Zimmern recalls appropriately 
the remark of an American trust magnate apropos of the anti- 
trust law: ‘*‘ You cannot unscramble eggs.’’ But thanks to the new 
technique of international co-operation it is possible, when public 
opinion is ripe for it, to take a problem away from Foreign Offices, 
which are bound to think in terms of sovereignty and prestige, 
and have it studied for what it is, a problem in applied science. 

The qualifying phrase brings us to the last essay, which gives 
the title to the book, and which is also the latest in date and the 
best. Here the author clearly sees the danger. For, “ if the 
Industrial Revolution (and the progress of invention) has given 


us large-scale economic problems, the democratic movement 
proceeding from the French Revolution has given us small-scale 
political minds.” And the movement of self-determination is 
by no means confined to political groups. Professor Zimmern’s 
thesis is, in fact, that democracy has yet to find its appropriate 
institutions. They must be such as will enable the public power 
to retain or recover contro] over private interest, and in the 
world of the twentieth century they must be (1) able to operate 
effectively in the international as well as in the national domain; 
(2) responsive to the control of local centres of power; (3) capable 
of rapid adjustment to changing circumstances. Both the 
British Commonwealth and the League of Nations satisfy these 
conditions, and so, in his opinion, we need look no further. The 
League exists not to be an organ of international policy, as many 
of its supporters suppose, but ‘“‘ to ensure that the button is 
securely fastened on the diplomatic rapier,” in other words to 
prevent war, 7.e., to deal with the causes of war either at a short 
distance, as in the case of inter-Governmental disputes in the 
ordinary sense, or at a long distance, as in the case of the big 
economic issues which represent so much explosive material. 
In the last analysis everything depends on the education of the 
individual citizen to appreciate this world-wide interdependence, 
but even now public opinion can express itself emphatically on 
the fundamental question of peace and war. It has already done 
so through the Kellogg Pact. Let Mr. Wells therefore play his 
wonted role of seer and plan his world directorates. Most of us 
will find more guidance and comfort in Professor Zimmern’s 
attempts to make us understand the world as it is to-day. 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s tune in the Halley Stewart Lectures 
for 1928 is much the same—in a minor key. The present age is 
for him the transitional period of chaos from the nineteenth 
century cosmos to that ordered unity of the future which he 
foresees through the development of the League. He agrees 
with Mr. Wells and Professor Zimmern that the fatal flaw in our 
political and social organisation is the dogma—of the “ sovereign 
independent State.” This excuse of some of our Conservative 
statesmen— and of high-minded Americans—for doing nothing is 
summarily disposed of by Professor Zimmern in a phrase which 
tells the whole story : 

The League of Nations, we are often told, does not make any 
infringement on national sovereignty. No, it merely registers the 
fact that, in the large-scale world of to-day, national sovereignty 
has already been infringed in innumerable directions .. . and 


attempts to control in the interests of mankind as a whole the 
powerful forces which override such sovereignty. 


ARTHUR YOUNG 


Travels in France during the Years 1787, 1788 and 1789. By 
ArtTHuuR YouNG. Edited by ConsTANTINA MAXWELL. Cam 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The eighteenth century was a period of tours; there were tours 
in search of the picturesque, tours sentimental, satirical and 
didactic. It remained for Arthur Young to initiate an agricultural 
tour. He himself, it must be admitted, was an agriculturist of 
no special proficiency. Several different farms had failed under 
his management; but he was a great talker, a good listener, 
singularly avid of information and unusually retentive of what he 
collected. The son of a respectable country gentleman, Young 
dabbled in agriculture as many of his contemporaries dabbled in 
painting and music. He was, at the same time, a very happy 
exemplar of that characteristically English maxim which teaches 
us that the chance-acquired knowledge of the dilettante is some- 
times more worth while than the specialist’s laboriously amassed 
erudition. Young flitted from place to place ; he lost heavily upon 
agriculture but won brilliantly when he took to journalism. At 
last, by dint of frequent failing, he became a theoretic agricul- 
turist of European renown. Then, in 1793, Pitt created the 
Board of Agriculture, and it was at once obvious that the Secre- 
taryship must go to Arthur Young. 

So Secretary he was appointed, and henceforward his wandering 
and extravagant course was directed along the uneventful channels 
of busy and conscientious officialdom, till the approach of blind- 
ness and the death of a favourite daughter had wrapped the 
closing years of his life in clouds of religious gloom. Meanwhile, 
strange as it may seem in the career of a man whose practical 
ability amounted to almost nothing, Young’s theoretical influence 
was of real and lasting effect. For the farmer, who could never 
make his own land pay, instilled and encouraged in others the 
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most salubrious agricultural principles; large scale farming as 
opposed to small ; scientific rotation of crops instead of the system 
of periodic fallows; enclosure of the common fields (if the latter 
innovation which entailed so much suffering can be supposed an 
improvement). Yet, on the whole, there can be no doubt that 
his influence was largely beneficial. He possessed, incidentally, 
a genuine literary gift. He wrote a great deal, fast and often with 
too little care; but there was that in the intellectual composition 
of this dogmatic busybody and unsuccessful man of affairs which 
has kept some part of his voluminous writings, the reams of 
criticism and commentary which he produced, still as fresh and 
as topical as the day they were first put down on to paper. 

Quite his most interesting work is an account of travels through 
France, undertaken between 1787 and 1789. Of course, Mr. 
Young talked French badly, very badly (Fanny Burney com- 
mented on that), but he talked it hard, and without any of the 
odious false shame that generally attends his countrymen’s 
efforts in a foreign language. All his life he had made a practice 
of accumulating letters of introduction; wherever he went, he 
found his way into the society of intelligent men, inquired their 
opinions and generously aired his own. He loved conversation, 
conference, debate ; ** this ” (he notes during the August of 1789) 
** was one of the richest days I have enjoyed in France; we had a 
long and truly farming dinner; drank a l’Angloise success to the 
plough, and had so much agricultural conversation, that he 
wished for my farming friends in Suffolk to partake my satis- 
faction.” . . . But the interest of Young’s book is not only 
reserved for those readers who have the same preoccupations at 
heart. Here was an independent and unprejudiced observer 
who listened from the gallery while the tiers état was passing its 
first and momentous resolutions; he heard Mirabeau speak, and, 
on the twentieth of June, records excitedly that the deputies, 
excluded by a row of bayonets, had assembled to take an oath 
in the Jeu de paume: ‘‘ News !—News !—Everyone stares at 
what everyone might have expected...The circumstances of 
doing this ill-judged act of violence (the exclusion of the deputies) 
have been as ill-advised as the act itself . . . Thus the seeds of 
disgust were sown wantonly in the manner of doing a thing, 
which in itself was equally unpalatable and unconstitutional.” 
Besides, many of Young’s more general and_ currently 
thrown-off reflections have a remarkable quality of concentrated 
good sense: ** Mons. Livonniére conversed with me much on the 
plan of my travels, which he commended greatly, but thought 
it very extraordinary that neither government, nor the Academy 
of Sciences, nor the Academy of Agriculture, should at least be 
at the expense of my journey. This idea is purely French; they 
have no notion of private people going out of their way for the 
public good, without being paid by the public; nor could he well 
comprehend me, when I told him that everything is well done in 
England, except what is done with public money ”’—a remark 
which, as contrasting the respective procedure of two great 
nations, does not lack its point, even to-day. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE WAR DIARY 


A Soldier’s Diary of the Great War. With an Introduction by 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


The Further Side of No Man’s Land. By V. W. W.S. Purce t. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


A Fatalist at War. By Rupotr Binpinc. Translated by IAN 


F. D. Morrow. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Suicide Battalions. By WENDELL WEsTOVER. Putnam. 21s. 


The author of one of these volumes remarks in his preface that 
** interest in the War, as a war, has revived.” The probability is 
that it never really waned, except in the imagination of publishers. 
It is hard to believe that the public was ever so unimaginative, 
so lacking in an ordinary sense of proportion, as to prefer books 
about night-clubs, or fishing, or travels in the Riviera, to personal 
records of the colossal struggle in France. Such literary war- 
weariness as existed in the years immediately succeeding the 
Armistice probably applied, not to war diaries, but to fifth-rate 
novels about the War, of which there were plenty. The public 
always wanted genuine war diaries, and it is getting them now. 

The ten years’ delay has had one advantage, that it has given 
us time to pause and think, and learn to see the War whole. Too 


many of the earlier writers were still in the mood of a child who 
wakes up screaming from a nightmare; but Mr. Blunden and 
others have reminded us that there was, after all, something 


ee 


else in the War besides mud and blood. Its savage brutality 
was relieved by moments of exquisite happiness, so keen as to 
be near to pain; and by a rich, rollicking humour which we ma 

strive in vain to recapture in these piping times of peace. Ajj 
these moods should be included in any well-balanced persona] 
record, and we find them all in this anonymous Soldier’s Diary— 
introduced to us, rather unexpectedly, by Mr. Henry A. William. 
son, who is nothing if not a protagonist of the undiluted mud-and- 
blood school. It is a very simple, honest record of one man’s 
experiences—a man who evidently took naturally to soldiering, 
and was also endowed with more than the average allowance of 
nerve and pluck. The author began in the ranks, but promotion 
came quickly, and he ended as an officer in the Air Force, for 
which he was obviously suited. First impressions are always 
the most interesting. When he comes under fire for the first time, 
he records with an air of detachment : “‘ I didn’t feel a bit nervous; 


merely interested.” And a little later, rather in the manner of 
Mr. Alfred Jingle : 


Mutton chops for supper. The villagers love us. Have only seen 

two Germans since leaving England. One was lying dead in a 

field; another I potted at. Funny war; you and the enemy dig 

holes in the ground 100 yards from each other, sit in them with 
your feet in the water for weeks at a time, and get fat and lazy. 

That was in December, 1914. There was a good deal less sitting 
about later on. He would snatch time to read his wife’s letters 
while flying over the enemy’s lines. ‘I don’t mind going west 
for myself, but frankly I get quite sick when I think of Norah.” 
Yet he refused a home appointment. This is not a deliberately 
romantic or sentimental account of the war. It is a perfectly 
honest, straightforward narrative, without literary adornment 
of any kind. 

Mr. V. W. W.S. Purcell has preferred to give us his experiences 
in the form of fiction, simply, as he says, because he finds it 
easier to write in that form. But all the events described here 
really happened; no “ love-interest,” no dramatic ‘“‘ curtains,” 
have been imported. The book is simply a war diary, pruned 
but not added to, with fictitious names for the characters. Some 
of the place names have been altered too—though why we do not 
know, since Mr. Purcell gives the real ones in his preface! It 
should be added that the character of the hero is admirably drawn. 
Regarded as a war diary, the most interesting part of this book 
is that in which the writer describes his capture by the Germans 
(a wonderfully vivid scene) and his subsequent experiences in 
various prison camps. Mr. Purcell has style and humour, and 
has produced a strikingly effective picture of his corner of the 
War. 

The chief interest in Herr Rudolf Binding’s record is that it is 
written, not only by a German, but by a German who served, 
during the greater part of his time at the front, in trenches opposite 
to the British in Flanders, and also took part in the great German 
offensive on the Somme in 1918. Here we see ourselves as 
“Fritz”? saw us. The portrait is not entirely complimentary. 
Herr Binding thought little of our staff work, as compared with 
that of the French, and he has some caustic notes on the deterioria- 
tion in the physique of British troops towards the end. But his 
general attitude is extraordinarily friendly, and even admiring. 
He compares the general behaviour of our men very favourably 
with that of his own side, who destroyed for the sake of destroying, 
and befouled every house they inhabited, apparently with little 
opposition from their officers. And on the subject of British 
equipment he becomes almost lyrical—‘t these marvellous people, 
who will only equip themselves with the very best that the earth 
produces!” During the advance of 1918 a German staff officer 
insisted upon stopping a car in which he and some colleagues were 
hastening to an urgent appointment, in order that he might secure 
a discarded British raincoat, thrown aside in our retreat, which 
was lying by the road! Herr Binding’s philosophical reflections, 
though doubtless sincere, are of less interest than personal observa- 
tions such as these. His book, as a whole, gives a view of the 
War which will be new to most English readers. 

Mr. Westover is an American who served with a machine gun 
unit of one of the United States Divisions which saw the most 
service in France. His book contains a number of remarkable 
illustrations, crammed full of detail, by M. Lucien Jonas, the 
official French war artist; and it is written—it need hardly be 
said—in a style that goes with a “click.” There is not, perhaps, 
much thought in it; but it does indicate yet another view of the 
War—the bewildering, shattering experience of our American 
allies, who were plunged headlong into the struggle at the very 
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almost unanimously 


Clash 


By ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement : 


“We unreservedly congratulate her on the vigour and freshness with which she uses the scenes and passions of 
the General Strike as a background for what is, in essence, a study of a woman’s character and a woman’s crisis.” 


GOVERNMENT PRESS 

Morning Post: “It is rarely that a first novel has 
the balance and fine sincerity that distinguish this 
story. . . . The book has immense verveand spontaneity. 
.. . The mingling of fact, in the political aspect of the 
book, and of fiction, in its aspect as a novel, is 
extraordinarily deft and lifelike. The whole book is of 
deep interest and excellent workmanship.” 

t Sunday Times: “ Whatever the political opinions of 

+ the reader, he must admit that this book is written with 
fierce sincerity and, incidentally, with competence.” 
Glasgow Herald : “ The finest thing in the whole novel 
is undoubtedly the imaginative insight with which the 
attitude of the strikers and their wives is described.” 


The Would-Be Negro Napoleon 


Umbala 


The Adventures of a Negro Sea- 
Captain in his Attempts to found 
an Ethiopiam Empire 
By CAPTAIN Harry DEAN 7/6 net 


Observer: “A strange book of reminiscences certain to 
go as fast as any hit in fiction. Captain Dean, descended 
from generations of vigorous seafarers, was a hereditary 
maritime Ishmaelite in the passion of his revolt against 
the condition of his people. He bought a schooner, 
went to South Africa, plunged into sanguine intrigues 
and illicit diamond-buying, saw something of the Boer 
War and tribal fighting, and was at last expelled. Every 
page is full of swift graphic force.” 

Sunday Times: “ An absorbing piece of self-revelation. 
A really remarkable book.” 

Sphere: ** Touches of poignance, passion, tenderness and 
poetry make this autobiography one to be remembered.” 


Captain Dean describes how he was secretly offered 
Portuguese East Africa for £50,000, and frankly criticizes 
Cecil Rhodes and the British in South Africa. Sir Harry 
Johnston is reported to have called him “the most 
dangerous negro in the world.” 


OPPOSITION PRESS 

New Leader : “ Sympathy with the workers’ side is not 
hidden, but the characters on the other side are drawn 
with understanding. Every individual in the book lives, 
and the personal problems which are worked out are 
real. An exceptionally good book.” 

Star : “Clash is a success. It is a good, workmanlike 
novel, written in vivid language, which holds the interest 
from beginning to end. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Thomas appear. There are 
some delicious little pictures of some of them.” 


Manchester Guardian : * ... In her clever and spirited 
book there is evidence of the capacity and sympathy 
that make a valuable advocate.” 


An Audacious Novel 


Giant-Killer 
By ELMER Davis 7/6 net 


Observer : “ An audacious novel founded upon the Old 
Testament, and written with iconoclastic paradox to 
prove that King David was the most plausible of artistic 
frauds and that bloody-handed Joab was the real 
honest man and great soldier cheated of his due fame. 
The tale is so close, gripping, and familiar that when 
you open it you cannot lay it down. Giant-Killer is 
intense and enchanting.” 


This novel, written by an Oxford Rhodes scholar, was 
chosen as the October “ Book Selection’? by the American 
Booksellers’ Association. It is essentially modern in style 
and outlook: the characters converse as we converse 
to-day, and the subtle satire of the story brilliantly reveals 
some of the vagaries of modern civilization. David is 
shown as a political schemer who always ‘‘ got someone to 
kill his giants for him” —indeed, according to Mr. Davis, 
he did not even kill Goliath himself. 


For publication on May 10th 


Behind the Scenes of Espionage 
Translated from the German of W. LUDECKE. 7/6 net. 


After tracing the history of secret agents in various countries from the 18th century, the author gives some astonishing 

details about the espionage practised by the Great Powers during and after the War. While his identity is naturally 

not revealed, it is obvious that he has had access to sovrces of information not usually open to the chance inquirer. 
One of the most interesting chapters describes the methods of the Soviet spy system. 


Industry 


By HENRY Forp 3/6 net 


In a series of special interviews Mr. Ford gives his 
considered views on the state of industry to-day. He 
speaks here especially to the rising generation of 
ambitious young men who want to ‘ get on’ in life. 


Five Men of 
Frankfort 


The toryof the Rothschi/ds 


By M. E. RAVAGE. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


A concise and popular account of the rise of the great 
banking house, written independently of Count Corti’s 
recent work. It will appeal to the general readers who have 
not the time or inclination for those two large volumes. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS. 
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height of its furious climax, and out of it again almost before they 
could catch their breaths, having gone through an ordeal of fire 
such as few veterans in any other age have known. 


SEX AMONGST SAVAGES 


The Sexual Life of Savages. By Bronistaw MAatinowsk1, 
Ph.D., D.Se., Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of London. With a Preface by Havetock Euuis. 42s. 


Professor Malinowski gives in this volume the results of a very 
remarkable piece of ethnographic research. Many ethnographers 
have dealt with the sexual habits of savages, but no one hitherto, 
as Mr. Havelock Ellis points out in his introduction, has given us 
a really detailed and comprehensive picture of the sexual 
practices and taboos of an unspoilt people—of a people, that is 
to say, practically unaffected as yet by contact with European 
civilisation with its intensely self-conscious attitude towards all 
sexual questions. The author spent two years in North-Western 
Melanesia, living amongst the natives, learning their language, 
and slowly gaining by everyday intercourse with them that 
intimate knowledge of their lives which cannot be acquired by 
any direct questioning, however industrious or well-directed. 

It is a very curious and interesting anthropological study. 
It shows extremes of sexual liberty associated with a delicacy 
and a decorum which in some respects are higher and subtler 
than the general standards of Christendom, and far higher, of 
course, than those of ‘“ civilised’? Hindustan. In childhood 
these Melanesians have utter sexual freedom. Long _ before 
puberty, boys and girls begin to play erotic games together, and 
are rather encouraged to do so by their elders, who regard it 
as quite natural; after puberty, which comes very early, they 
may still do what they please and enjoy the freest amourous inter- 
course. There is, in fact, no such thing as parental authority. 
The children form as it were an independent community, behaving 
as they please in all matters. 

The parents either coax or scold or ask as from one equal to 
another. A simple command, implving the expectation of natural 
obedience, is never heard from parent to child in the Trobriands. 
People will sometimes grow angry with their children and beat 
them in an outburst of rage; but I have quite as often seen a child 
rush furiously at his parent and strike him. ... The idea of 
definite retribution, or of coercive punishment in cold blood .. . 
appeared unnatural and immoral to my friends, and was rejected 
with some resentment. ... Ifthe children make up their minds 
to do a certain thing, to go for a day’s expedition, for instance, 
the grown-ups and even the chief himself, as I often observed, 
will not be able to stop them. . . . [But] small children soon begin 
to understand and to defer to those restrictions which have the 
character of a taboo or of a definite command of tribal law or usage 
or propriety. 

Later, the youths and maidens form temporary liaisons. These 
are usually kept secret at first, for when they become generally 
known there ensues a certain element of permanency in their 
relationship, a certain restraint imposed by custom upon their 
sexual freedom. They are not yet bound by law, but they must 
either definitely break with each other or else maintain the 
appearance at least of mutual faithfulness. At this stage they 
may sleep together, but on no account must they ever eat 
together. After a long period of cohabitation they may marry; 
then freedom ceases. Adultery is regarded as almost as serious 
an offence as it is in Europe—justifying even the killing of the 
male adulterer by the outraged husband. 

Two extremely curious facts are stated by Professor Malinowski 
upon evidence which makes it impossible to reject them merely 
on the ground of their apparent incredibility. The first is that 
in spite of the absolute freedom of sexual intercourse which is 
permitted amongst adolescents, it is considered a very disgraceful 
thing for a girl to have a child before she is married, and 
illegitimacy is in fact extremely rare. The author does not 
attempt to explain this fact; he merely suggests as a bare possi- 
bility that the girls may be in possession of some remarkably 
harmless and effective means of producing abortion; but though 
the natives are far from reticent on such subjects, he never 
heard of the existence of any systematic abortion. The second 
curious fact, far more difficult to believe, yet most confidently 
and definitely asserted by the author, is that these people have 
no more knowledge than an animal of the physical connection 
between sexual intercourse and the arrival of a baby. Birth is 
associated with marriage, not with cohabitation. Thus, if a girl 


has a baby before marriage, her lover, though he knows she has 
been faithful to him, will not recognise the child as his own 
On the other hand, after marriage he will 


and will abandon her. 


ee 


acknowledge the paternity of all the children his wife may bear, 
Even if, on some voyage, he has to leave her for two years, anq 
on returning home finds her nursing a two months’ old infant 
he will rejoice and sincerely believe that the child is his. A fact 
of this kind certainly deserves further psychological investigation, 
Can it be based upon a feminine conspiracy, the most successfy} 
conspiracy of its kind that has ever been known? Or can it be 
that the women also are ignorant of the most important and 
elementary fact of their physiological sexual life? That jg 
indeed very difficult to believe, yet not perhaps utterly 
inconceivable. : 

There are very many other curiosities in this most compre- 
hensive monograph, as, for example, the extremely severe taboo 
upon incest, and the fact that while a man may, and very often 
does, marry the daughter of his father’s sister, his own sister 
is strictly debarred from marrying the son of the father’s sister, 
We have not space, however, to give further quotations from this 
remarkable book. Professor Malinowski is certainly to be 
congratulated upon a piece of careful, able and prolonged research, 
which is not only unique in its character and quality, but is likely 
to remain a classical and permanent work of reference in the 
general study of anthropology. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Mountain Tavern. By Liam O’FLanerry. Cape. 7s. 64, 
Red Cavalry. By I. Baset. Knopf. 6s. 
Costumes by Eros. By Conrap AIKEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Two of these three collections of short stories are interesting 
examples of the literature of physical brutality and sensation 
which has sprung up together with the modern cult of the body. 
The body, which Paul declared vile, is now become the chief 
corner stone. Not only do the illustrated papers offer us consola- 
tion in the figures of bathing beauties, and inspiration in the 
physique of boxers, but philosophy is seeking truth in glands and 
secretions, and we can probably trace much of the present 
impatience with religion to its disdain of bodily health and its 
inability to heal disease. Liam O’Flaherty is one of the best and 
most characteristic writers of this phase, but both his creatures 
and those of Mr. Babel are the mindless slaves of brute instinct. 
Mr. O’Flaherty is, as it were, constantly paring away as much as 
he can of the encumbering mind that he may present the physical 
act sharply and dramatically like an unsheathed sword. The 
result is that his best stories are not about men and women at 
all, but about animals, where there is no mind to get rid of. He 
knows only violent action, terrified or savage. In every story 
he is working himself up into a passion. A blackbird sings till 
he finds a mate, but the hard winter kills her, and in savage 
incomprehension he pushes her body out of the nest : “ Uttering 
a piteous shriek he flew headlong from the wood.” A calf is 
born at the turn of the tide. Crows fall upon the body of a dead 
ass. A young bull, bellowing joyously, is suddenly terrified by 
a small white dog. A band of wild cats form a league against a 
black rabbit and kill it. The stories of men and women are 
equally concerned with human agony, fear or brutality at its 
most animal. And one, “ The Alien Skull,” is a powerful and 
successful interpretation of emotion. Two enemies meet and 
fraternise in No Man’s Land, until one sees the other take off 
his helmet to wave it. Mr. O’Flaherty seizes the dramatic 
moment : 

The enemvy’s bare skull acted on his senses like a maddening 
drug. Its shape was alien. It was shaped like a bullet. It had 
whitish hairs on it. It was hostile, foreign, uncouth, the mark of 
the beast. . . As quick as a cat Mulhall pounced on his rifle and 
arranged the breach. 

There is a suspicious sameness in the catastrophe of each of 
these stories. They all end, as it were, in a shout. And in 
persisting in sacrificing everything to the stark act and the 
unsheathing of passion, Mr. O’Flaherty betrays not only a dis- 
turbing lack of intellectual substance and subtlety, but an 
apparent inability to widen and vary his range, and a tendency to 
neglect his great lyrical gifts. 

The body in Red Cavalry is something to slaughter first and 
throw to the crows and vultures. These stories by a Jew who 
served with the Cossacks, are studies in horror, brutality and 
physical nausea, and the author has gone far beyond the ~ slice 
of life” school. Here we have life hacked off by the butcher's 
hatchet and distinctly bloody. This might be excellent if Mr. 
Babel were a great artist, but he is not; and the success of this 
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LIVING 


By HENRY GREEN 


“The achievement of Henry Green is 
that he has come closer to the working- 
class conciousness than any other English 
writer of to-day. He has created a 
method of his own, an original tech- 
nique to describe the life of his characters. 
We are let inside the men’s minds, and 
become marvellously intimate wi h their 
manners, habits, litthe ways, and their 
opinions of each other. lhe realism of 
the book is startling. The story arrests 
one from the first by its cool, daring 
closeness to life and steadily increases 
its hold onthe reader.’”’— Edwar. Garnett. 


From all Booksellers. 75. 6d. net. 
DENT 






































THE 
FURTHER SIDE 
OF NO-MAN’S 
LAND 
By V. W. W. S. PURCELL 


This is the story of an English soldier's 
experiences in enemy prison-camps and 
war hospita's, and in its plain tru hful 
narrative re-creates strange phases of the 
War which have not betore been re- 
corded in fiction. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RIVEN PALL 
By RONALD GURNER 


A provocative story of industrial and 

social conflict in the North of England. 

“ Absorbingly real and interesting. ’’— 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE PEOPLE OF 


SELDWYLA 
By GOTTFRIED KELLER 


Keller was Switzerland's greatest 
imaginative writer, and has been called 
“the Shakespeare of story-teliers.” This 
volume incl: des the four best stories from 
his People of Seldwyla and also his ‘even 
Legends. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by M. D. Hottinger. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 


PETER PLYMLEY 
By SYDNEY SMITH 


These “ letters’ which were largely re- 
sponsible for the Catholic Emancipation 
Act in 1829, are unique in the English 
language for their wit and wisdom. 
The present reprint includes o her 
selected words of Sydney Smi h, and an 
Introduction by G.C. Heseltine. 6s. net. 


DENT 












































New 
CAMBRIDGE 
Books 


THE DECLINE OF THE AGE 
OF LOUIS XIV 


or, French Literature from 1687 to 1715. 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


“One of the brightest and most informative that has 
been produced of late years.” —The Sunday Times. 


ASPECTS OF BIOGRAPHY 


By ANDRE MAUROIS. 
Translated by S.C. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
“This book has everything to recommend it. It is 
clear, well-informed, witty and conclusive. It dis- 
poses of the problems of biography as an art, as a 
science, and as a means of self-expression for the 
writer and the reader. It deals with autobiography, 
and with the relation of the art of the biographer to 
those of the novelist and the historian.”"—The Spectator. 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE 
IN DANISH LITERATURE IN 
THE 18th CENTURY 


By Prof. J. W. EATON. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1787-9 
By ARTHUR YOUNG 


Edited by CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. Crown 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 


A reprint of Young’s Journal of his three French 
journeys, together with a selection from his ‘‘ General 
Observations" upon economic conditions in France. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS FOR 
QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN, 1702-7 
Edited by G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Prof. Trevelyan has edited a number of documents 
which are essential for the study of the reign of 
Queen Anne down to the Union with Scotland. Most 
of these contemporary authorities are now out of print 
or scattered in different books; and some unpublished 
material from the British Museum MSS has been 
included. 


THE UNION OF 
MOLDAVIA & WALLACHIA 


An Episode in Diplomatic History. 
By W. G. EAST. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The author explains, from the standpoint of diplomatic 
and international history, a question which confronted 
and divided the Great Powers of Europe during the 
years 1855-9, namely, whether the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia should be politically united. 
The work is based on numerous Foreign Office MSS. 


A BAGHDAD CHRONICLE 
By R.LEVY,M.A. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


“Professor Levy is to be congratulated on a work 
which will become a standard classic of the period. It 
is both well-documented and diverting: in short, 
history as it should be written.”"-—The Spectator. 
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collection in France, Russia and Germany is a commentary on the 
dullness of industrialised life rather than a credit to the book. 
Even to the Red cavalry itself the carnage must at last have 
become monotonous. That most of these shapeless sketches 
fall rather flat cannot be entirely the translator’s fault—although 
the translation is pretty poor. It is entirely incredible, for in- 
stance, that “Salt ’’—which happens to be quite a strong, 
competent story about a woman who is smuggling salt in the 
guise of a baby, and who is finally shot by the soldiers who have 
befriended her—should be learned by heart by Russian school 
children for the beauty of its poetic expression, as the publishers 
claim. The ‘“ Matvey Pavlitchenko ” story is a slice of life that 
has its merits. It is the description of the ghastly revenge taken 
by a Red peasant general on a landowner who, in pre-revolution 
days, had seduced his sweetheart. There is some approach to 
form in this story, and it does ‘* communicate power ’”—which 
de Quincey described as the test of literature. Mr. Babel is a 
vivid, realistic reporter who flinches at nothing, but he is not an 
artist and his book is greatly overrated. 

In Costumes by Eros we are as far away as possible from the vile 
body. Indeed, here are the little dramas of frustrated husbands, 
sensitive wives and little men whose happiness is ruined because 
they forget to put on their neckties—and the costumes are the 
careful, amusing motley of Eros. The thin, tapping telegraphy 
of the interior monologue is heard in all Mr. Aiken’s creatures 
as they spin their stories. There is something spineless about 
these stories, although they are written attractively and sensi- 
tively. One at least achieves complete success. It is entitled 
** Farewell,’ and describes a reticent love-at-first-sight affair 
between an Irish cook and an elderly man on a transatlantic 
voyage. The setting is perfectly rendered, and the story is one of 
the best things Mr. Aiken has done. 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 


The Rim of Mystery. By Joun B. BurnuAmM. Putnam. 
Express to Hindustan. By M. H. E tis. 12s. 6d. 


Man-Killers and Marauders. By W. S. Cuapwicx. Witherby. 
10s. 6d. 


The Great Horn Spoon. 
duction by Rosita Fores. 


15s. 
Lane. 


By Eucene Wricut. With an Intro- 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Like Jason, Mr. Burnham set out to find a fleece. It was, 
however, mouse-coloured, with a black dorsal streak; and it 
was successfully brought home to an American museum in order 
to satisfy the curiosity of biologists as to whether the mountain 
sheep of the Chutotsk Peninsula is really ‘‘ ovis novicola or storki 
or alleni or a new and unnamed species.” To provide material 
for the answering of this strange riddle, Mr. Burnham and his 
companion during the summer of 1921 travelled twenty-two 
thousand miles, and wore out nine pairs of specially stout shoes. 
It seems a lot. But Chutotsk (as everybody knows) is a far cry 
from New York: it means a journey west to Seattle, a trip north 
to Nome in Alaska, and another west again, across the northern 
end of the Behring Sea on to the most easterly tip of Asia. 

Once there, it is hard going, in a harsh land of stony firths, 
rocky mountains, short summers and gripping winters. But 
there is plenty of human activity along the inhospitable indenta- 
tions of that coast, with racial feuds and traders’ rivalries 
of unexpected variety; and quite apart from the hunting of 
the one small mouse-coloured sheep which he managed to bag, 
Mr. Burnham has made a good, straightforward, honest story of 
his adventure. By far the greater part of his efforts on the trip 
had to be spent on securing permits and passage from one point 
to another on Chutotsk and the adjacent St. Lawrence Island— 
a matter of diplomacy and management with Eskimos, Chukchis, 
Bolshevik functionaries of this furthest edge of revolutionary 
rule, lone-hand traders, Japanese concessionaires. It was not 
always easy to convince all these hard-bitten dwellers on the edge 
of the Arctic Circle that you had merely come to find a somewhat 
hypothetical sheep. But Mr. Burnham was on the whole 
successful in his relations with the Eskimos, and that broke the 
back of his job. He does not draw a very pleasing picture of 
individual Eskimos in his pages, but he is full of admiration 
for their racial qualities and practical talents. The concentrated 


skill with which the Eskimo, as an individual and a social group, 
adapts himself to the conditions of Arctic life has been frequently 
described, and although Mr. Burnham does not add much to 
what has already been recorded, his simple, almost casual, 





descriptions are very convincing. And he has great sympathy 
for the race in the disgraceful maltreatment they have suffered 
at the hands of unscrupulous white men who, by tricks of trade 
and raw whisky, have been responsible for the extinction, by 
winter’s massacring, of whole communities. His description of 
the fate of over a thousand Eskimos at Kukuluk, on St. Lawrence 
Island, attributable to the grasping brutality of an American 
whaling trader named McKenna, is a formidable indictment, 
Mr. Burnham, it appears, has had experience of the Far North 
from the days of the Klondike gold rush; and to judge by his 
capital portraits of some of the queer characters who flit to and 
fro across the Behring Sea, the race of real reckless adventurers, 
male and female, is far from extinct thereabouts. So long as 
furs and blubber have to be sought, it is not likely to be. The 
photographs of several of them are excellent studies in character, 
But just at the end of his book, Mr. Burnham forgets his sheep 
and his hardships in search of it, and foretells with confidence 
the speedy coming of the day when 

this north country will be accessible by rail, and American tourists 

will be whisked through the mountains of the Chutotsk in express 

—— to points in Asia and Europe via a tunnel under the Behring 
It is to be hoped they will be protected against the outraged 
pioneers of this stormy coast. 

Express to Hindustan is the record of a less academic quest. 
Mr. Ellis, in the early part of 1927, drove an experimental 
twenty-five horse-power car from London to Delhi by way of 
Strasbourg, Salzburg, Budapest, Sofia, Constantinople, Konia, 
the Cilician Gates, Aleppo, down the Euphrates to Bagdad, 
up by Hamadan to Teheran, then by Yezd, Kirman and Bam 
to Khalat, Quetta and Lahore. His object apparently was to 
test for the makers a car designed for the exigencies of Australian 
motoring—which must be formidable if they involve even a 
quarter of Mr. Ellis’s ordeals. Mechanically, one gathers, the 
trial was not altogether satisfactory, but that was not the fault 
of the driver or the mechanics. As material for a book, however, 
it was a decided success, and Mr. Ellis, who is lively without being 
over-facetious (except about once in every thousand miles) 
has made capital use of it. He had a sharp eye for the peoples 
he passed among and the ways in which they hampered or helped 
his progress, and his comment on various countries, which he 
modestly apologises for as only superficial and casual, is neverthe- 
less agreeable and acute. Let the A.A.-shepherded driver of 
these convenient isles ponder the plight of Mr. Ellis when he 
found himself sunk to the axle in the mud of the Anatolian 
plains, with a broken crown-wheel and no spare part nearer than 
Beirut—and be for ever modest in his anecdotes! Irak, Persia, 
Afghanistan and India brought predicaments no less inspiring 
to the imagination, and Mr. Ellis is to be congratulated on his 
refusal to trouble about deck-quoits when at last he had a week’s 
tranquillity on the ocean voyage from Bombay home to Australia. 
He deserved it. 

Mr. Chadwick is out to kill, and has been so for a good many 
years. In Man-Killers and Marauders he provides short accounts 
of the killing of large numbers of many varieties of African big, 
and lesser, game; but there is nothing to mark out his book 
from a score of others of the type. He is a regular habitant, 
and not a hurried tourist, in the African wilds, which gives his 
book more authority and a sharper flavour of matter-of-factness 
than some; but it is difficult to get the thrill of direct narration 
from someone who tends at a crisis to drop into this kind of writing: 

King Leo had suddenly appeared as King Death; silent, swift, 
and invincible as the King of Terrors himself. ‘The spirit of annihila- 
tion stalked abroad in living and breathing form; and as I stood 
awed in its mighty taloned presence, the ‘* Wild ’’ whispered to me 

of my insect proportions, and chuckled gleefully in my ear as I 

admitted the impeachment without resentment. 

A story with patches like that in it goes as dead as the animals 
represented in Mr. Chadwick’s photographs. And how dull 
these are when one compares them with those of animals alive ! 
Most of the chapters deal with lions—creatures whose habits 
and moral standards the author declines to value very highly— 
and the remainder deal with the deaths of hippos, rhinoceroses, 
buffalo, leopards, eland, wildebeest and antelope. 

The title of Mr. Eugene Wright’s book, The Great Horn Spoon, 
is highly allusive, and is explained by a quotation from an 
unnamed merchant captain’s diary, as set forth on the title-page. 
The book purports to be an account of its author’s adventures 
on a hand-to-mouth trip into the Far East, starting from New 
York and ending up in Bagdad; butso very many things happened 
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-—MACMILLAN 
G. D. H. COLE 


The Next len Years 
in British Social and 
Economic Policy. 


A re-valuation and re-statement of Labour and 
Socialist Policy. 15s. net. 


A SURVEY OF SOCIALISM 


Analytical, Historical and Critical. By F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. Cheaper Edition, 
Paper Boards. 4s. 6d. nets 


New Statesman: “One of the most ferocious attacks 
we have read on Socialism.” 








THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL | 
RELATIONS 


And other Lectures. By HENRY CLAY, M.A., 
Professor of Social Economics in the University of 
Manchester, author of ‘“ Economics: an Intro- 
duction for the General Reader.” 12S. net. 


INDIA ON TRIAL 


A Study of Present Conditions. By J. E. 
W OOLACOTT, late Correspondent of The Times 
at Delhi and Simla. 8vo. 10S. net. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘For the ordinary reader who 
wishes to understand the political situation in India, 
Mr. Woolacott’s new book may be warmly 
commended.” 











THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 


By SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY, Professor of 
Modern European History in Smith College, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 37s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘It is a book of real 
importance, and will at once take its position as the 
best guide available to the whole of the long and 
tangled story with which it deals . . . . There is no 
book which can equal or rival it in careful study or in 
the wealth of the material used.” 








RISE AND FALL OF ‘NEW FRANCE 
By Professor GEORGE M. WRONG, Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement : “‘ All in all, ‘ The Rise 
and Fall of New France’ is a work nobly planned and 
admirably executed, and should delight both the veteran 
and the recruit to the field of Canadian History.” 


THOUGHTS FROM RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


With 4 portraits. 





7s. 6d. net. 


This work contains many passages from material 
hitherto > unpublished i in England. 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT 
By E. M. DELAFIELD, author of “ What is 
Love?” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Times: “A collection that will give satisfaction in 
the best sense to Miss Delafield’s admirers . 
Extremely entertaining.” 
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Seven Ninteenth Century 


Statesmen 
Minature Biographies 


by G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR 
Author of O/iver Cromwell. 103. 6d. net 


Later Letters of Lady Augusta 
Stanley, 1864-1876 


Edited by the DEAN OF WINDSOR and HECTOR 
BOLITHO. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


To the Pure.... 


A Study of Obscenity and the Censor 
by MORRIS L. ERNST and WILLIAM SEAGLE 
ros. 6d. net 


Classical Sculpture 


Its History from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Constantine 


by A. W. LAWRENCE 
Author of Later Greek Sculpture. 265 Ulustrations. 15s. net 


Eric Gill 


A Study of this Artist’s Work 
by JOSEPH THORP Illustrated. 253s. net 


Abraham Lincoln: 


The Prairie Years 


by CARL SANDBURG 
A new abridged edition in one volume. [Illustrated. aus. net 


FICTION 


This Love 


A Novel by KATHLEEN FREEMAN 
Author of Quarredling with Lois, etc. 7s. 6d. met 


White-Maa’s Saga 


A Novel by ERIC LINKLATER. 7s. 6d. net 


Costumes by Eros 
Stories by CONRAD AIKEN. 7s. 6d. net 





Catherine Foster 


A Novel by H. E. BATES 
Author of Day’s End, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


This Book has been placed on the Book Society’s 
Recommended List for May 


The Mountain Tavern 


Stories by LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
Author of The Assassin, etc. 78. 6d. net 


Awake and Rehearse 


Stories by LOUIS BROMFIELD 
Author of The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, etc 
7s. 6d. net 
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to Mr. Wright, and he describes them with such a very slick, 
novelistic touch, that one is inclined to dip his horn spoon rather 
frequently into the salt-cellar. He may well have been in all 
those strange parts of India, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, 
Oman and Persia—but that all these adventures happened to 
him so aptly and neatly is harder to believe. Mr. Wright shipped 
before the mast with false A.B. papers on a tramp steamer 
sailing for Calcutta; he was in search of glamour—and he got it. 
If we do him an injustice in accepting his stories at a slight 
discount, he has only the film-caption style of his writing to blame. 


OUSAMA 


The Autobiography of Ousaima. 

Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Ousama Ibn Mounkidh was born in 1095, the very year in 

which Pope Urban II. inaugurated the crusading movement at 
the Council of Clermont, and his long and bewildering career 
ended in 1188, just a year after Saladin had taken back 
Jerusalem from the Christians. His life’s span thus coincided 
with the chief crusading period, and since his castle of Schaizar 
was no distance from the crusading centre of Antioch, Ousama 
can count himself an authority upon the manners and habits of 
the crusaders—Franks, he calls them all indifferently. ‘* The 
Franks (may Allah turn from them!) have none of the virtues 
of men except bravery.” 

But Ousama’s chief concern is not the Franks. He writes even 
more about the wars and quarrels of the Mohammedans them- 
selves—those very internecine strifes that made the founding 
of the Christian kingdom possible. In fact, to many a reader 
the dramatis persone of this book will prove a little confusing, 
but there is liveliness enough in the tangles. One cannot help 
likening Ouséma to an Italian princeling of three hundred years 
later, for, within limits, the Mohammedan insists upon much the 
same kind of virtti. There is the same stress upon a careful 
education, wherein neither mind nor muscle must be forgotten, 
the same emphasis upon personal glory in warfare, the same 
wild love of the chase. MRenaissance-like, too, is Ousama’s 
appreciation of physical beauty, of “ tall, thin knights.” ‘* Again 
and again ’Abbas addressed his son, who lowered his head with 
the grace of a leopard.” And in the midst of narrating hair- 
breadth escapes, OusAma’s mind turns upon the words of some 
poet, or a philosophical utterance falls from his pen. When 
the Christian king had plundered his possessions : 

It was only the loss of my books that I felt keenly. There were 
4,000 volumes, every one of them a valuable work. Their dis- 
appearance has remained a real bereavement for me for the whole 
of my life. Catastrophes such as these shake the mountains and 
leave riches as nothing. 


Federico of Urbino could have said no more. 


Translated by G. R. Porrer. 


What Ousama has in common with the “ Franks” of his 
own time is an utter indifference to pain and suffering. He tells 


horrid stories of wounded horses, and of wounded men, too. 
A Syrian comes to him, at a loss to know what to do for a dying 
brother : 
I answered, ‘‘ Return and bleed him.’ He replied, ‘“* He has 
already lost more than twenty pints of blood from his body.” 

I repeated, ‘‘ Go back and bleed him. For I have more experience 

of wounds than you have. There is no remedy for him but 

bleeding.” 
In his lurid descriptions of brains and bowels gushing forth, 
Ousama rivals the slightly earlier Roland. 

Yet in truth the whole of his book is in sharp contrast to our 
Christian medieval literature, by reason of the strain of fatalism 
that runs through it: 

May Allah be magnified, who can do what he wishes as he wishes. 

Care does not defer the last day any more than rashness hastens it. 
Physical courage, therefore, may be taken absolutely for 
granted. It is a far cry from the resignation beloved of Christians 
to the fatalism of an Ousima. His detachment from the unalter- 
able course of things is charming. In the middle of an attempted 
assassination—which degenerated as usual into a grand massacre : 

I then sat down on a stone bench in the porch of my house. 

Suddenly a young man came up to me, greeted me, and sat down. 

I wondered at his conversational powers and his answers. 

in the middle of talking when someone came to call him 
—to have his head cut off! 


We were 


The present volume, it may be added, is translated, not from 
the Arabic, but from the French, which edition ‘“ has been 
compared with the German edition translated by 
Schumann.” 


Georg 
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CRIME COLLECTIONS 


Guilty or not Guilty? By Guy B. H. Locan. Stanley Pay, 


12s. 6d. 
Curious Trials and Criminal Cases. By Epwarp Har 
BrerstaptT. Hutchinson. 18s. 


The Agra Double Murder. By Sir Ceci Watsn. Benn. 7s, 64. 

The only thing certain about these chance collections of 
criminal trials is that they cannot fail. Their literary merits may 
be few. They may lack, rather conspicuously, the urbanity 
and the learning of a Parry or a Roughead; they may even 
convey the discouraging impression of having been hurriedly 
got together by someone who never showed much interest jn 
crime until it dawned upon him that the reading public was 
interested. They are grouped in volumes, for no particular 
reason, under general titles which vainly attempt to suggest 
some connecting link between them. Yet they are read—not 
a doubt, they are read. Every year they increase in numbers; 
and not the worst editing in the world can make them really 
dull. For the record of the trial of a man for his life—or even 
for a lengthy term of imprisonment—holds a fascination for the 
generality of mankind which the great Defoe was the first to 
exploit and every newspaper editor is aware of nowadays, 
These are the sort of books to take with you on an uninteresting 
train journey, or to place by the bedside of a sufferer from 
insomnia. They may have every other imaginable fault, but 
they are never tedious. And from the point of view of the 
author, they have the further great advantage of being extremely 
easy to construct. 

The connecting link—so far as there is any—between Mr 
Logan’s cases would seem to be that, in regard to most of them, 
the decision is still open to doubt. It is claimed, indeed, on the 
paper cover, that Mr. Logan has “* thrown fresh light on crimes 
which have long puzzled and intrigued the public mind.” From 
this point of view it was surely a mistake to conclude with a 
dissertation upon the unlovely but quite ‘* obvious ” personalities 
of Browne and Kennedy, who were hanged for the murder of 
Police Constable Gutteridge in September, 1927. The only 
puzzle, in their case, is what the jury can have found to talk about 
during the interval when they were considering the verdict. 
And, while Browne and Kennedy would have been better left 
out, it seems a pity that Mr. Logan could not have found room 
for some of the great historical mystery cases—as, for instance, 
the murder of the London magistrate, Godfrey, which was the 
beginning of the “ Popish Plot”; or the verdict against Mary 
Queen of Scots, which has been in dispute ever since. He does, 
however, exhume and analyse for us a number of cases of this 
character which we were in danger of forgetting. There is, for 
instance, the murder of old William Bradbury and his popular 
son, Tom Bradbury, at the Moorcock Inn, on Saddleworth Moors, 
Yorkshire, in 1832. No one was ever hanged for that crime, 
but there were strong suspicions, and it is hard to believe that 
the criminal could have “‘ got away with it” to-day. The case 
of poor little Willie Starchfield, who was found strangled in a 
railway train, and the unsuccessful attempt to convict his father 
of the crime, is still fresh in our memories; and there have been 
several other murders in railway trains within recent years that 
have never been cleared up. Mr. Logan would even add the well- 
known Bywaters case, for in his opinion ‘‘ the execution of Edith 
Thompson was a stain upon the fair pages of our legal annals, 
a gross and inexcusable miscarriage of justice.” It will be seen 
that he has strong opinions of his own; but they do not always 
carry conviction, in spite of a portentous manner, quite un- 
relieved by those touches of humour which are the mark of the 
best modern operators in this field. Yet it is hardly necessary 
to add that his book, in spite of him, is readable. 

Mr. Bierstadt’s method of selection is even harder to defend. 
He describes his book as a collection of ‘‘ curious cases,” ranging 
“from Socrates to Scopes *—of Tennessee; and, certainly, if all 
his cases were as “ curious’ as the first and the last, from the 
point of view of legal procedure, they would make a weird collec- 
tion indeed. Intellectually the Athenian court had the advantage 
over the American. Socrates’ speech in his own defence may 
have been largely irrelevant, but it was oratory; his cross- 
examination of Miletus was, at any rate, an ingenious exercise 
in dialectics. Both compare fairly well with such passages as 
these, taken from the shorthand report of the trial of Scopes 
on a charge of teaching evolution in ‘Tennessee schools : 

Mr. Mackenzie (for the prosecution): They (the defence) want 
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And its Renunciation in the Pact of = By ROBERT BYRON : 
Paris = With 16 plates. 8vo 15s. net. & 
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By JA MES 7 ¥ SHO Tr WE LL. S This is an important addition to English historical studies in a field where = 
Sunday Times: ‘“* Professor Shotwell is singularly well =i oe cr ap lacking. It — how “eg S 
equipped for his task. His experience at the Peace Confer- 2 tions are supported. by a.wealth of detail, witty, beautiful, and solidly Ij 
ence, and his long residence in Europe, enable him to explain { historical in turn, ‘An admirable book, His description of Constantinople 
for the benefit of Transatlantic pacifists the peculiar obstacles sas the world’s centre for trade and civilization is and f ing.” Ss 
which in the Old World obstruct the path to a settled peace. >) —Spectator @ 
With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 15s. net. x = 
4 TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA < 
THE LETTERS OF SACCO AND S 9 Mg 
VANZETTI > wee Se ont ees Sem the Arabic by * *. > 
Written during their seven years’ imprisonment. 7s. 6d. net. ) “A vivid picture of a pies of alias Islam and a delightful 
J. M. Bulloch in the Manchester Dispatch : “* An extraordinary ~ eS > nytt ee = A, 4. — 
human document, which it would be difficult to match in the ar tee uals chance, atl Gh indies ehaka te 2 Ges Gn 
whole range of epistolary literature. good and strange things.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
TORYISM AND THE PEOPLE THE 
By RICHARD HILL. 10s. 6d. net. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OUSAMA 
With a Foreword by KEITH FEILING. 1095—1188 
BOLIVAR EL LIBERTADOR TEED. “With 4 Plates onda Bap.” tae. 06. mets 


By MICHEL VAUCAIRE. Translated by Margaret 
Reed. 7s. 6d. net. 
The life of the South American deliverer. 


DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
By THEODORE DREISER. (May 9th) 5s. net. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES 


By JAMES and HORACE SMITH. 
Edited by ANDREW BOYLE. Illustrations in the text by 
Cruikshank, and portraits. 15s. net. 
J. C. Squire in The Observer : “* Rejected Addresses is one of the 
classic volumes of English parody, and this new addition is, on the 
whole, a well edited book. Generally speaking, Mr. Boyle's notes 
are both informative and amusing : aggreeable supplements to the 
caustic notes of James Smith, with which they are interlinked.” 


“‘ Nowadays he would have been famous in his clubs and in society as an 
authority on sport, as a raconteur, as the writer of gossipy memoirs . . 
To all these adventures in war and sport Ousima refers with delight, which 
his readers will share.""—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ABC OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. K. OGDEN, Editor of the ‘ International Library of 
Psychology.”’ 4s. 6d. net. 
This is a work which is well-nigh indispensable to those who want a 
lively and authoritative introduction to all the more important wpe 


ments of modern psychology. The style is clear, and every tect nical term 
is explair ed as it is introduced. 


GREEK THOUGHT 
and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit. 


By Professor L. ROBIN. 21s. net- 

“A lucid and attractive account of the history and theories of the Greek 
thinkers until rational thought was overwhelmed by the flood of mystical 
ideas from the East."—Morning Post. “A reliable and useful guide. His 


work is a =— of the impact of science upon philosophy.”—British 
Medical Journal. 


ANTS, BEES AND WASPS 


By Sir JOHN ey ey F.R.S New Edition by J. G. 
MYERS, Sc.D., F.E. s. With 4 Colour Plates and 
numerous Text Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is a most useful delight to have a book which gives the text 

without loss of admiration, draws the blue pencil under his errors. I 


a new formula of editing, very Pleasing to popular and scientific readers, 
bas been invented by Mr. Myers.” —Observer. 


INSECT SINGERS 


A Natural History of the Cicadas. 
By J. G. MYERS, Sc.D., F.E.S. With 7 Plates and 116 
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Fiction 


DARK HESTER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 

Author of “‘ The Little French Girl.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Hugh Walpole in The Graphic : ‘* The two women in this book 
by on of the best of our living novelists, join Valerie Upton, 
Tante and ‘ The Little French Girl’ as permanent figures in a 
grand gallery.” 
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The Chronicle of a Woman’s Life cea ef the chaation, ant eguitelay Ganstiben 0s Goth ta webin and Caan 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 7s. 6d. net. nitecmninellliineancasnied 





STARVED FIELDS 


The Background of History 
By ELIZABETH INGLIS JONES. 


An important new series or memoirs, dealing with life in court, camp, 
A Story of Wales. 7s. 6d. net. and high society, by contemporary observers of the events, 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES 
THE PATH OF GLORY , 
 Ciaer inane a Memoirs of CAPTAIN CARLETON 


“A Scottish Sergeant Grischa.”—Glasgow Herald. 
COUSIN MATTHEW 


Edited by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“That the book is admirable reading, that it gives a picture of the con- 
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PREVAILING WINDS . 
By MARGARET AYER BARNES. 7s. 6d. net. Memoirs of LEONORA CHRISTINA 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. LUllustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
=  aiaer aenuer 5 aaa ee nests tae queens t ef aaiting taean tn, 
T , ; . > throwing much light a the domestic manners and political events of the 
HE WANDERER _ (May 9th). 

By ALAIN FOURNIER. With an Introducton by " 

Havelock Ellis. 7s. 6d. net, Routled ge : Kegan Paul 
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to put words into God’s mouth and have Him to say that He 
issued some sort of protoplasm, or soft dish rag, and put it in the 
ocean and said, “‘ Old boy, if you wait around about six thousand 
years I’ll make something out of you.” 
Or this, from Mr. Clarence Darrow, “ probably the most noted 
criminal lawyer in the United States,” who was appearing for 
the defence, and was cross-examining W. J. Bryan : 
You insult every man of science and learning in the world because 
he does not believe in your fool religion. 
The Court: I will not stand for that! 


But the Court had to stand for a good deal more than that before 
the case was over. 

In between these undoubtedly “ curious ” cases comes a quite 
meaningless collection, which includes Wishart, the Scottish 
heretic; Count Kénigsmark, who murdered Mr. Thynne in the 
Haymarket in 1682; the Gordons and the Wakefields, abductors 
of heiresses; and such well-known political assassins as Damiens, 
whose hideous tortures and death are described by Mr. Bierstadt 
in revolting detail. There is a lapse of taste here. The author, 
however, has the trick of lively narrative, and, once again, this 
is a very difficult book to put down. 

Sir Cecil Walsh’s method is in striking contrast with that of 
our first two authors. He takes the Agra poisoning case— 
already almost forgotten, though it occurred only eighteen years 
ago—and tells the story of the double murder in great detail, 
with special attention to its bearing upon medical jurisprudence. 
It makes a dramatic, if shocking, story; for Lieutenant Clark, 
the Eurasian Don Juan, was probably one of the most un- 
attractive criminals that ever stood in the dock. The trial, on 
the other hand, is curtly dismissed. It was, in fact, a dull affair, 
quite unworthy of its occasion. But Sir Cecil Walsh’s recon- 
struction of the crime is no less than masterly. After the 
cheaper thrills of Mr. Logan and Mr. Bierstadt it produces an 
almost terrifying effect. And the love-letters of Mrs. Fullam, 
Clark’s accomplice, during the time when she was slowly 
poisoning her husband at his behest, are worthy of Edith 
Thompson herself. Clark was a bungling poisoner, and the 
tragedy of the situation, from Mrs. Fullam’s point of view, was 
that the inadequate doses of arsenic he supplied her with at first 
only did her husband good! So they finished him off with a 
** heat-stroke.” The other victim, of course, was Mrs. Clark. 


A FAMOUS QUEEN 


Christina of Sweden. By I.A.Taytor. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


We have often thought what a blessing it was that there was 
no Salic Law in Sheba. Where would have been the romance 
of Solomon and Balkis if the Sabaean constitution-makers had 
been anti-feminists? As a matter of fact, the histories of 
countries where there were no queens are dull and flat compared 
with the luckier ones that have allowed the regiment of women. 
Who would have heard of Ethiopia but for Candace? Pope 
Joan, though she never existed, is more interesting than Hilde- 
brand, who did exist. Isabella outshines Ferdinand ; Catherine II. 
captures the imagination even more than Peter the Great, and 
Maria Theresa is a counterpoise to Frederick. As for Scotland, 
she could more easily give up golf than dispense with Mary 
Stuart. 

Of all queens since Semiramis, perhaps the most “ intriguing ” 
is Christina of Sweden, the puzzle of whose life Mr. Taylor has, 
in this very pleasant volume, endeavoured to explain. Here is 
the daughter of the great champion of Protestantism who 
renounces the religion for which her father had given his life; 
the imperious ruler who, after asserting her absolute rights even 
with truculence, deliberately abdicates in favour of the claimant 
she has spurned; the convert who quarrels with the head of her 
religion, and the discrowned queen who yet asserts the prerogative 
of executing a traitor. She is a woman, and proud of it, yet 
masculine in her tastes and ambitions; she cherishes vast aims, 
yet refuses to carry them out; she shows caprice, and yet never 


fails to give an impression of rigid determination; she is a 
visionary, with a shrewd eye to the main chance. 
Mr. Taylor does his best with the insoluble problem. Perhaps 


the solution may be found when we know more about heredity. 
It takes two people to make a child; and Christina was the 
daughter not only of Gustavus Adolphus, but of Maria Eleonora, 
that strange creature who, after muddling everything she touched, 
finally, for no known reason, ran away from her country for her 
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country’s good. As in Elizabeth we trace the features both of 
Henry and of Anne Boleyn, so in Christina we seem to see now 
one parent gaining predominance and now the other, but rarely 
for long; and the “ little kingdom ” of her mind is torn this way 
and that, suffering continually ‘ the nature of an insurrection,” 
As to her conversion, Mr. Taylor seems to suggest—and probably 
he is right—that it was due rather to a revulsion against the 
dull and gloomy Lutheranism taught her in her childhood than 
to a direct attraction towards the older faith. At any rate, like 
many conversions, it left her essential nature not very different 
from what it had found it. 

The chief interest in Christina, however, will always centre in 
her relations with Monaldesco—the theme of poets, the puzzle 
of historians, and the despair of legalists. Of these, Mr. Taylor 
gives a clear and impartial account. But the whole book will be 
read with pleasure by those who feel the attraction of an 
enigmatic character and a strange career. 


THESE ISLES 


Car and Country. By Joun PrIoLeav. 
JoHN GarsIDE. Dent. 5s. 


East Anglia. By Hucu Merepiru. Scott. 


Summer Days among the Western Isles. 
GREGOR. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


Barrieland. By J. A. HammMertTon. Sampson Low. 5s. 


Few of us know what we want when we go to buy a guide- 
book, and still fewer get it. Must it be a route-indicator or a 
catalogue of archeological detail? Is it for study before we 
start, or for directing us at the cross-roads? Or do we intend 
only to read the book by the fireside on a winter’s night and 
dream of the journeys which we know we shall never make? 

For such arm-chair travel all these books are excellent. Mr. 
Macgregor’s is, perhaps, the most satisfying, being the bulkiest 
and the least dependent on maps and having its small-talk more 
mixed with weightier matter than the others. Except for Mr. 
Prioleau’s it is the best-written book of the four; it is illustrated 
with uncommonly good photographs, and for value at the price 
is an example to other publishers. Mr. Meredith’s East Anglia 
—unless the present copy had more than its ration of glue— 
would be easier to read if its pages were less stiff and heavy. 

Mr. Prioleau’s volume is in these respects ideal; its format is 
excellent and its charming drawings are a decorative set-off 
to its severely practical maps. But it is not a substitute 
for travel. Books about places, like books about books, make 
some readers feel that there is no need for them to investigate 
the originals themselves; the job has been done for them. Not 
so with Mr. Prioleau. He is a vigorous uprooter from the fireside. 
All England and Wales are his province, and wherever you 
live he can take you into the heart of the country, and probably 
by ways you have never found. All over England, provided the 
route is wisely chosen, it is possible to drive almost for hours 
at a stretch without seeing another car. Mr. Prioleau shows 
us how to do it; but—the sheep-like qualities of man being what 
they are—it must surely be with some misgiving that he lets us 
into his secrets : 


With illustrations by 


7s. 6d. 
By ALasparir Mac- 


At the top of the sharp climb I have mentioned, which is about 
nine hundred feet above the sea, there stands a notice-board in- 
forming you that after some thousand yards farther on, the road 
becomes private. Don’t take this too much to heart. Keep on 
by that wonderful avenue, with its tantalising glimpses of great blue 
views between the trees on either hand, until you come to the real 
truth of the matter—which is that the road straight ahead, 
announced as private, is not the only one and is not the road you 
want to follow. There is a gate and another notice and an air of 
finality, but your own road dodges unobtrusively to the left, and 
you, having had all the thrill of crime, become comfortably legal 
once more. 

We only hope that the next time he follows this road, as it 
‘** winds downhill round dark little spinneys, skirting the edges 
of toy valleys, and dropping down every now and then across 
such village commons as you only see in old prints,” he will not 
find in front of him a stream of cars. Mr. Prioleau’s book is 
written entirely from notes of his personal experiences. As 4 


guide-book it is unique; and all who want to know more of this 
island south of the Tweed will enjoy checking their knowledge 
against his and sharing anew with him the beauty of the English 
countryside. 

East Anglia is on more ordinary lines and is mainly a compila- 
tion from standard sources. The author is a devoted lover of 
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Two Popular Library Editions 





MOLL FLANDERS 


AND 


THE FORTUNATE 
MISTRESS 


By DANIEL DEFOE 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 680 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Contains the full, entirely unabridged 
text of the two famous novels, 


well and clearly printed, with 
the spelling modernised. 


Ready May /st. 








HARRIETTE 
WILSON'S 
MEMOIRS 


with a Preface by JAMES LAVER 
Cr. 8v0. Cloth. 700 pp. 7s. 6d. 


In this complete and dignified reprint the 
entertaining indiscretions of the cele- 











brated Regency courtesan are for 
the first time made available in 
an inexpensive form. A full 
index has been added. 





Ready May 15th. 


q Both these volumes are 
provided with — striking 


coloured jackets designed by 
VERA WILLOUGHBY. 





PETER DAVIES LIMITED 
30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 






























































NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
ae & & 


SHAKESPEARE HEAD EDITION 


BEDE’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLANDE 


THOMAS STAPLETON’S TRANSLATION 


450 copies on hand-made paper. Hand-set. Type 
distributed. Now open to subscription. 
£5 5s. net. 


wk a & 
THE LIFE OF 


FRANCIS JAMES CHAVASSE 
BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 
By J. B. LANCELOT 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


q@ Mr. Stanley Baldwin (House of Commons, 
7th June, 1928), said: 
Two saints, if ever there were saints, Edward King, 


Bishop of Lincoln, and Francis James Chavasse, 
Bishop of Liverpool . . . 


B | 6 of 
THE RISING TIDE 


AN EPIC IN EDUCATION 
By J. G. LEGGE 
Author of “The Millennium.” 3s. 6d, net. 
@ A succinct account of the progress made in 


secondary education since the passing of the 
Education Act of 1902. 


% cal od 


THE DAUPHINY 


By CAROLINE WALKER 
7s. 6d. net. 
@ Of great service to those wise people who read, in 
advance, something of the history and legends of a 
country which they propose to visit. 


i # & 
THE SECOND MINUET 


POEMS AND EPIGRAMS BY 
MAURICE BESLY 
With Caricatures by EINER NERMAN, 
$s. met. 50 copies autographed, 10s. 6d. net. 


# ie & 
DRAMA 


FOUR FANTASIES 
By C. R. ALLEN 


The Singing Heart. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Four Foundlings, 1s. 6d. net. 
When Mr. Punch was Young, 1s. 6d. net. 
Pierrette Cheats the Publisher, 1s. Od. net. 


& # & 
THE DEAD MAN’S CHEST 


CLASSIC TALES OF TREASURE HUNTS. 
Edited by PETER HAWORTH, M.A., 
D.Litt., Ph.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with Before Scotland Yard and Rumours and 
Hoaxes, and, like them, drawn from the World’s 


Literature. R Ps 
MAGIC 


IN GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 
By J. E. LOWE, M.A. 
6s. net. 
& & Pd 


Full particulars of these publications can be obtained 
from your Bookseller or from the Publisher. 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 
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THE HIGH 


PYRENEES 


in SUMMER and WINTER. 
by Becket Williams. 


“ This is a charming guide book—informative, 
witty and energetic.” —Sunday Referee. 


“A guide book of the first class. It combines 
all the facts one expects to find . . . embodied 
in a’narrative that is most readable and enter- 
taining.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“ This is a delightful book, and something new 
in travel books.”—British Weekly. 


“ Altogether a very fine book.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


28 illustrations. Map as endpapers. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WISHART & COMPANY, 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 
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the district, but he has not made up his mind which kind of 
traveller he is writing for—motorists, yachtsmen, railway. 
tourists or walkers—and consequently he satisfies fully the needs 
of none of them. The coast towns are described with the 
enthusiasm of railway posters, and the author’s uncritical praise 
defeats his object; some of his swans must be geese. With the 
inland towns he is more restrained, but not even of the ugly, 
industrial Leiston has he a bad word to say. 

The other two books take us north of the Tweed. Summer 
Days among the Western Isles is no book for the motorist. It 
deals with the Outer Hebrides and mainly with the Island of 
Barra, of which Mr. Macgregor has an intimate knowledge, 
He has lived with its people and has not only enjoyed himself 
as an ardent Gael and poet and yachtsman, but has collected 


the folk-lore and song and studied the past and present social 


conditions of the island. His delightful pages communicate 
his enjoyment no less than his researches, and though he tells 
that he has not strained at text-book completeness, he has 
certainly left little more to be said about the island. On a rock 
in one of the bays of Barra is the magnificent Kisimul Castle, 
which for centuries was the stronghold of the piratical Chiefs of 
Barra; and of their terrorising exploits we are given a romantic 
account. Since Tudor times the island has been forced to follow 
more humdrum occupations than piracy. It had a commercial 
boom in the first half of the nineteenth century as a centre of 
a once thriving industry of extracting iodine from seaweed; 
but conditions of life are now hard. 

Mr. Hammerton’s Barrieland is, rather surprisingly, the least 
rhapsodical of these four books. The sub-title, 4 Thrums 
Pilgrimage, suggests spellbound literary sightseeing; but Mr. 
Hammerton’s opinion of Kirriemuir, the original of Thrums, is 
that it is ugly and commonplace and that Sir James Barrie found 
little there that he could not have found elsewhere. The book 
is a useful discovery of places in the early Barrie stories and 
includes an interesting account of the Auld Lichts, the dour 
pietistic sect who formed the background of the stories, and 
whose narrow-minded intolerance—whatever may be said about 
Kirriemuir itself—could scarcely have been matched elsewhere. 



































BROWNSTONE 
IVORY 


by Kenneth Champion Thomas. 


AND 


A first novel of unusual merit. Sincere and 
dignified, it has nevertheless the passion and 
power of a born creator. 

Mr. Thomas not only promises, he performs. 





HAUNCH PAUNCH 
AND JOWL 


by Samuel Ornitz. 


A study of the New York Jew that will appeal 
to all who care for the odd in life and circum- 
stances as well as in psychology. 





7s. 6d. net each. 





WISHART & COMPANY, 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 
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“GBS. 
on everything” 
Jj. L. GARVIN in “ The Observer” 





“The Intelligent W oman’s 


Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism” 


With a new Author's Note 
dated April 12th 


CHEAP EDITION 
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